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The Pittsburgh Convention 


Every one at the Pittsburgh convention, De- 
cember 28-30, 1931, voted it the best conven- 
tion of the Association in his memory—best 
in attendance (4,500), best in program (no 
disappointments), best in spirit (perfect har- 
mony), best in accomplishments. Out of a 
possible 604 delegates representing the mem- 
bership of 60,439 in 263 local branches, 597 
were certified and seated. The interest was 
keen. All the meetings were crowded. The 
professional spirit was high. All subordinated 
selfish interests and magnified teaching as a 
service to our boys and girls. 

The committee on local arrangements under 
the stimulating leadership of Superintendent 
Ben G. Graham merits generous praise for 
efficient work in’ assigning suitable meeting 
places in the Schenley district, for satisfac- 
tory housing, for ubiquitous and intelligent 
information service, for genial hospitality, for 
edifying educational exhibits, for adequate 
newspaper publicity, for excellent music, and 
for a set-up of commercial exhibits that sat- 
isfied exhibitors. 

Under the magic of the baton in Will Ear- 
hart’s hands, the All City High School Or- 
chestra, composed of superior’ players, and the 
A Capella Choir gave a program of five num- 
bers at the first general session in Memorial 
Hall which for pure music values and ex- 
quisite enjoyment has never been equaled in 
any of our national education conventions. The 
tonal quality, the harmony, and the shading 
were superb. Other music organizations, thor- 
oughly appreciated, were the Homestead High 
School Band, the McKeesport High School Or- 
chestra, and a group of 400 pupils from the 
rural schools of Westmoreland County. 

The official program of 90 pages announced 
twenty-two imported speakers, all of whom 
appeared as scheduled, some at the general 
sessions, and some on the programs of de- 
partments, sections, round tables, and the 
House of Delegates. Those on the general 
programs most highly acclaimed were Willis 
A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga.; Joy Elmer Morgan, 
Washington, D. C.; James N. Rule, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg, Pa.; Har- 
riet M. Chase, Washington, D. C., and Flor- 


ence Hale, Augusta, Me. The official program 
contained the reports in full of all the com- 
mittees: Executive Council, treasurer, perma- 
nent fund, teacher welfare, board of trustees 
of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, legislation, 
ethics, retirement, and tenure. 


Resolutions* 


Your Committee on Resolutions offers the 
following report: 

1. The convention recognizes and appreciates 
the services of M. S. Bentz during his year as 
President, and the constructive work which he 
has done; likewise the efforts of J. Herbert 
Kelley, Executive Secretary, the members of 
the Council, and all others who have contributed 
to the advancement of the work of this Asso- 
ciation. 

2. This Association desires to express its 
thanks to Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 
schools of Pittsburgh, to the board of education 
of the City of Pittsburgh, and to the teachers 
and committees, through whose efforts arrange- 
ments have been made for holding this meet- 
ing and the effectiveness with which all depart- 
ments have been cared for. The fine spirit of 
cooperation which has been displayed on all 
sides has made this meeting a memorable one 
for the Association. 

3. We commend Governor Gifford Pinchot in 
his selection of James N. Rule as superintend- 
ent of public instruction. To Doctor Rule this 
Association pledges its united support, to the 
end that the educational forces of the State 
may work together for the advancement of its 
educational system for the benefit of the boys 
and girls of Pennsylvania. 

4. We endorse the policy of our State super- 
intendent of public instruction in his effort to 
study educational problems in the State, so as 
to evolve an educational policy based on a “ten- 
year program.” We believe that long-term 
planning for public education is the most im- 
portant factor in providing adequate educa- 
tional opportunities, since education touches so 


*Adopted without a dissenting vote by the Asso- 
ciation at its final general session, Wednesday even- 
ing, December 30, 1931. 
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intimately both the present and the future of 
the lives of the children. 

5. We endorse the platform as adopted by 
the Executive Council and printed on pages 301 
and 302 of the official program of the Pitts- 
burgh meeting. We recommend that it be ac- 
cepted and adopted as the official platform for 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

6. This Association recognizes the serious- 
ness of the economic period through which we 
are now passing; it likewise calls attention to 
the fact that hasty retrenchment in the public 
school system has serious and far-reaching im- 
plications in the lives of our boys and girls. 
Such times demand a more extended and effec- 
tive educational offering to prepare the young 
people to meet the increased competition of 
the coming decades. 

7. This Association recognizes the far-reach- 
ing value of the contributions of the Committee 
on Retirement Fund Relations. We believe 
that the work of this committee should be ex- 
tended and enlarged to the point where it will 
act as the teachers’ direct adviser in all mat- 
ters pertaining to retirement, as well as to 
protect the interests of all members. 

8. We endorse the present program of the 
State Association looking toward teacher wel- 
fare and urge the continued financial support 
of this phase of our activity. At the same time 
we believe that such a program of welfare 
should be guided by a well-formulated policy 
which will be based on the resources and needs 
of the Association. We urge that a survey of 
this program be undertaken under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Teacher Welfare and 
the results reported at the meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association in 
1932. 

9. This Association condemns the practice of 
evading the spirit of the continuing contract 
on the part of some school districts. We urge 
that proper steps be taken to safeguard the 
legal rights of the teachers in this direction. 

10. Since the present organization of the de- 
partments within the Association makes no 
provision for a meeting or program for elemen- 
tary principals, we recommend to the Executive 
Council for its consideration the matter of 
creating a department of elementary school 
principals or a reorganization of existing de- 
partments to provide a definite place in the 
program for this group for our members. 

11. We reiterate our conviction that the Con- 
gress of the United States should enact legisla- 
tion which will assign definite radio broadcast- 
ing channels for educational purposes. We 
believe that the importance of radio to the 
schools of the State demands the immediate 
protection of this valuable asset. 

12. This Association heartily endorses the 
nation-wide celebration of the 200th anniver- 
sary of the birth of George Washington and 
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urges its members to cooperate in every possible 
way, in order that the example and precepts 
of Washington’s life and character may be im- 
pressed upon the minds of American boys and 
girls of this generation. 

13. We endorse and recommend that steps be 
taken to have schools, colleges, and churches of 
the State give appropriate recognition in 1932 
to the 250th anniversary of the founding of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

14. This Association is in full accord with 
the findings and recommendations of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. We urge that adequate steps be taken 
in all the schools of the State to provide effec- 
tively for adequate instruction looking toward 
the bettering of the health and opportunity of 
the children of the Commonwealth. 

15. This Association recognizes the need for 
careful study on the part of each teacher, 
supervisor, or administrator of the economic 
conditions of every child within the classrooms 
of the State. We believe that the educational 
forces of the State are in a position to con- 
tribute in a very marked way in the prevention 
of social unrest by providing properly for the 
physical needs of the children. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Franklin Cartledge, Philadelphia 
Henry Heck, Erie 
Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 
Wm. H. Mcliillhattan, Somerset 
Frank R. Morey, Swarthmore 
Landis Tanger, Millersville 
Edmund A. Thompson, Springfield 
C. S. Miller, Chairman, Lansdowne 


Abstracts of Addresses 
Better Rural Schools 

For many years the slogan of the depart- 
ment of rural education of the N. E. A. has 
been “Equal Opportunity for the Country 
Child,” but not until every rural child has a 
chance for appreciation of fine music and fine 
art especially as applied to daily living will 
this slogan be realized. 

This year the National Education Associa- 
tion is especially interested in studying the 
problems of rural education. There is at the 
present time a decided trend toward a “back 
to the country movement” in civilization sur- 
feited with congested life in cities, brought 
about by the exodus of a few years ago from 
the farms to the city, motivated in part by 
the desire for better educational advantages. 
Now people have discovered that the economic 
disadvantages and unnatural living conditions 
of a too crowded city life tend to overbalance 
these educational advantages, so called, in the 
ultimate development of the whole child. 
Therefore, at this moment the call is ‘make 
it possible for us to own our homes and plots 
of ground with a certainty of at least food 
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and shelter and at the same time give our 
children an education with the enriched cur- 
riculum appropriate to the needs of our chil- 
dren!” 

Today, we must not only prepare children for 
meeting the economic problems of country life 
by a sensible program of instruction in the 
so-called fundamental subjects but they must 
also have education in the cultural subjects 
(actually “fundamental subjects” also) in 
order that they may have an opportunity to 
compete successfully with children from cities 
when they are old enough to choose their life 
work. With the annihilating of distances 
through modern inventions of radio, automo- 
bile, ete., there is no surety that a child will 
always live in the place where he happens to 
be born. Whether city-born or country-born 
he should not be sentenced by that accident of 
birth to remain in either place but should have 
a good all-around education that will enable 
him to choose that kind of life which his par- 
ticular bent leads him to choose for himself. 

The N. E. A. believes in 

1. Equal opportunity for the country child 

2. A trained teacher in every rural school 

3. Equal education in cultural subjects 

4, Expert rural supervision 

5. The Parent-Teacher Association in every 
rural school 

6. The elimination of politics in the ‘selec- 
tion of county superintendents, supervisors, 
and teachers, also in money appropriations for 
rural schools 

7. A definite course of study arranged to 
meet the needs of the citizen later on combined 
with an enriched opportunity both for the in- 
dividual life and for taking one’s place suc- 
cessfully as a member of society 

8. Education that shall have a strong moral 
and spiritual influence upon the individual and 
upon society—Florence Hale, President, Na- 
tional Education Association. 


The High School of Tomorrow 

For ten years the American high school has 
made fabulous growth in quantity. It has ex- 
panded from two million to five million stu- 
dents. It needs now an equal growth in qual- 
ity. It needs to become what its founders 
intended it to be—a people’s college, and not 
a mere anti-chamber to so-called higher insti- 
tutions. The high schools of today should 
become within a quarter of a century genuine 
community colleges serving both young people 
and adults, closely related to the entire life 
of the communities which they serve. 

There should be profound changes in both 
the method and the content of our high school 
curriculum. First we should substitute for 
the elaborate system of artificial grades and 
subject matter an organization of the high 
school around the central objectives of educa- 
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tion. We might well experiment by establish- 
ing seven departments in the high school corre- 
sponding to the seven objectives of education, 
so that there would be a department of health; 
a department of home life and relationships; 
a department of learning; a department of 
citizenship; a department of vocations; a de- 
partment of leisure, and a department of 
character guidance. Such a reorganization 
would lift us immediately above the deadly 
tradition of obsolete subject matter and con- 
nect the community college with the life 
around it.—Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the 
Journal of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


An Educational Credo 

“Education is that process whereby we fit 
ourselves to comprehend and to appropriate 
the whole spiritual inheritance of the race.” 
“Culture is the ability to perceive and the ca- 
pacity to enjoy what is excellent.” Upon 
these two pronouncements my _ educational 
credo rests. Three features in the contem- 
porary educational landscape seem to me hos- 
tile to sound training: 

1. Pedagogical irresponsibility in (a) the 
unceasing and dogmatic enunciation of new 
theories with the consequent metamorphosis 
of the whole secondary school system into a 
huge laboratory; (b) the almost habitual ignor- 
ing in pedagogical books and lectures, of all 
contrary points of view. 

2. The tremendous increase in the mechanics 
of education, involving, inevitably, endless red 
tape and the suppression of personality. Illus- 
trations: “methods” courses, supervision, tests, 
and measurements. 

3. Vocational education in the high school. 
Impossibility of giving well two types of 
training at the same time; the election of easy 
vocational courses as a means of avoiding more 
difficult studies. Discussion of the results.— 
Hubert McNeill Poteat, Wake Forest College, 
North Carolina. 


Unguessed Gifts 

A lad in the eighth grade is labeled “weak” 
but, twenty years later, he becomes one of the 
strong executives in the country. A “slow” 
boy turns out later to be one of the fastest of 
professional baseball players. A girl scolded 
for “bad” art work in school grows up to secure 
an international reputation as a_ portrait 
painter. These are illustrations that could be 
duplicated by the hundreds to show that the 
school measuring rod for strength, speed, or 
achievement is not always dependable. 

A boy who fails in chemistry makes one 
of the most fascinating of modern chemical 
discoveries. A professor will give a lad no 
credit for a college course in “gas engine”; but 
he turns out later to be Charles Lindbergh 
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whom the world has credited rather high in 
gas engine. Edison is sent home from school 
with the suggestion that he is not intelligent 
enough to do the work. These are further ex- 
amples. 

Lately the school has been reexamining its 
yard sticks. It has at last been applying intel- 
ligence to its measures of intelligence. The 
school of the future is less likely to make those 
stupid prophetic blunders of the past. We are 
studying children with a more affectionate in- 
terest in their future welfare, with more faith 
in their abilities to achieve. 

We are discovering that dull children by one 
measuring rod may be really bright children 
when a different scale is used; that slow chil- 
dren may have concealed storage of speed; 
that inept youth may really possess qualities 
approaching genius. 

A new teacher is among us discovering won- 
ders. She is less a fault finder and more a 
power finder. A new educational administra- 
tor is among us. He is not looking for trouble; 
he is looking for abilities. Wherever these two 


meet, there the school blooms with rich prod- 
ucts of young life; there school work enters 
into the whole life of the child as a worthy 
end of living; there the child grows and thrives 
in a moral atmosphere, made more effective be- 
cause it is wholeheartedly accepted as worthy 
by the children themselves.—Hughes Mearns, 


author of “Creative Youth” and “Creative 
Power” and head of the department of Creative 
Education in New York University. 


The Necessity for Education in Citizenship and 

Suggested Methods of Making Good Citizens 

Democracy is on trial throughout the world. 
It has failed in many countries, having been 
replaced by dictators, communism, or revolu- 
tion. None of these, in turn, have succeeded 
in forming stable governments. The United 
States is no exception. Democracy is on trial 
here also. We have not yet reached the stage 
of despair. We still rightfully have hopes. Our 
municipal, state, and national legislators and 
officials have been hand-picked, not elected by 
a majority vote of all the people. 

This system must be changed. The citizen 
must be aroused to perform his civic duty and 
obligation, or acknowledge himself a traitor. 
Failing this, democracy will fall in the United 
States as elsewhere. We must save democracy 
in America and through it reach a successful 
solution of the stupendous problems confront- 
ing us today. We owe this not only to Amer- 
ica and to our own people, but to the nations of 
the world who look to us as the outstanding 
experimental example in democratic govern- 
ment. 

We can save democracy only by practical 
training in citizenship by recognition that 
“Thou Shalt Not Neglect Thy Civic Duty and 
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Obligation” is an eleventh commandment rank- 
ing with the other ten. To accomplish this 
there must be frank admission that present- 
day educational methods and courses of studies 
in our schools have utterly failed to produce 
active and intelligent citizens. In addition to 
radical changes in the material and methods 
for. teaching the social studies, new and appeal- 
ing activities and practice for citizenship 
training must be introduced. Training for 
citizenship must not be an incident, but the 
chief purpose of the course. It is the supreme 
and urgent duty of the schools at this moment 
to focus every effort and interest upon edu- 
cation in citizenship. The permanency, even 
of the schools, depends upon this.—A. Leo 
Weil, President of the Committee for Educa- 
tion in Citizenship, National Municipal League, 
Pittsburgh. 


Present Trends in Supervision 

Supervision has made a long journey and 
changed its procedures and objectives often 
during the past three centuries. The earliest 
form of supervision in America was school 
visitation by the school committee or selectmen. 
These were laymen who thus sought to ascer- 
tain the progress of the schools. 

Later the positions of principal and super- 
intendent were created because of a feeling 
that adequate supervision could be carried on 
only by persons having greater training in 
the educational field than the laymen. Here 
again the supervision was largely classroom 
visitation or inspection. 

Within the past three decades, supervision 
has concerned itself more with the examina- 
tion of classroom products by means of stand- 
ardized tests, demonstration of teaching tech- 
nique, and revision of the curriculum and the 
teaching materials. 

Some think we are now entering another 
stage in which the emphasis is less directly 
upon classroom products and teaching tech- 
niques and more upon stimulating teachers to 
growth and development.—E. J. Ashbaugh, 
Dean of the School of Education, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 


The American Home Economics Association 

Perhaps the first aim is to plan our curricu- 
lum and courses with the real needs of the stu- 
dent in mind, rather than basing them on pre- 
conceived notions of what home economics. is or 
what the student may find useful in the future. 
This requires a careful study of the needs and 
characteristics of the adolescent which will sug- 
gest many new points of view and the omis- 
sion of part of what we have formerly included. 

In the second place the purposes of the White 
House Conference may be reached by teaching 
all of our subject matter,from the standpoint 
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of the family and of home life rather than em; 
phasizing the subject matter itself as a sep- 
arate unrelated body of facts. 

By emphasizing the law of individual differ- 
ences many of our pronouncements would be 
greatly modified. It is much easier to make 
general statements which we think ought to be 
true than so to master our facts and techniques 
that we can apply them to the particular situ- 
ation at hand with efficacy and common sense. 

More observation of and experience with 
children are invaluable aids to the study of 
human behavior and make it possible to in- 
terpret one’s own behavior in.a more objective 
way. Contact with children leads to an under- 
standing of all behavior if the observations are 
discussed and interpreted. r. 

Courses on child development and the family 
may be organized provided there are properly 
trained persons to teach them and provided 
they are not made so formal that they have no 
effect on the student’s behavior or attitudes. 
No general recommendations for such courses 
can be made—each teacher will have to experi- 
ment with her situation, keeping in mind her 
own training and background, the state of 
public opinion in her community and school, the 
attitudes of the students and their present 
needs. Only by such experimentation, which is 
going on all over the country at present, will 
the findings of thé White House Conferenee be- 


come incorporated in our actual teaching and 
in the lives of our students.—Esther McGinnis, 
Field Worker in Child Development and Pa- 
rental Education, Washington, D. C. 


Vocational Guidance for Girls and Women 
Constructive and Destructive Phases 

The underlying philosophy of the guidance 
movement is service to individuals in meet- 
ing and solving the problems of life. Service 
of this sort should be available when sought 
or should be offered when need is suspected 
or apparent. It should be given on the 
basis of objective data interpreted in the 
light of individual capacities, possibilities, 
and probabilities. It is a quiet, unobstru- 
sive, supplementary method of assisting in- 
dividuals to accomplish self-education and 
attain self-guidance. It is the sort of service 
which “tunes in” but never “butts in” on in- 
dividual life processes. It needs no loudspeak- 
ers and when engaged in constructive service 
it uses none. Constructive guidance recognizes 
the unity of life and seeks consciously the in- 
tegration of personality. It scorns publicity 
and is perfectly willing to open up the lines 
and then to stand to one side and cheer the 
other fellow as he carries the ball through. 
It recognizes both the forces of destruction 
and the forces of construction as they operate 
side by side in our daily life. It is satisfied 
with small gains because it knows only too well 
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the multitude of difficulties involved in helping 
another to work out his own salvation. 
Vocational guidance has not yet accomplished 
very much. As the guidance orgy has gained 
in popularity there has been an increasing trend 
in the direction of destructive guidance. Per- 
haps we have commenced too late in the life 
of youth, perhaps we have stressed too strongly 
job analysis, perhaps our own knowledge and 
ability have been inadequate for our task. But 
now as we are entering on a new era, and are 
recognizing, as we must, the necessity for in- 
tegration of personality, for recognition of and 
respect for individual differences and are in- 
stituting cooperative programs for personnel 
service, the next decade should see us well on 
the road toward better understanding of both 
vocational adjustment and vocational malad- 
justment.—Anna Y. Reed, Professor, Personal 
Administration, New York University, N. Y.C. 


Project Methods in Special Class 

The public schools must recognize that theirs 
is the responsibility for developing children of 
low mentality and those with psychopathic be- 
havior trends into adults capable of adjusting 
themselves to their surroundings and avoiding 
the pitfalls of indigency and crime. 

In meeting this responsibility, practically 
every public school system in the country has 
organized some sort of special class for children 
who do not fit in the regular classes. 

A natural method in which the child learns 
through the organization of his work into sim- 
ple projects is that advocated to the teachers. 
Many changes in school equipment and its use 
were suggested such as the use of comfortable 
chairs and furniture adapted to comfortable 
study and work. 

The correlation of all classroom subjects in 
the development of a project curriculum in the 
special class is discussed. The special equip- 
ment and the rearrangement of old equipment 
are emphasized. The use of furnishings to cre- 
ate a suitable work environment and the en- 
livening of the classroom by means of many 
different stimuli to activity are advised. 

Teacher adaptation to pupil needs rather 
than to curriculum demands is vital to the 
success of the special class. This is best ob- 
tained by a careful study of the child and 
situation and specially adapting all studies 
which the child needs to his personality. 

The wide training in many types of subject 
matter and the ability to find out about all 
sorts of subjects are essentials for the special 
class teacher. To keep up-to-date and well- 
read are of great importance to her. 

A recognition of the future life which the 
special class child will live should be in the 
background of the planning of every program 
for his education and welfare—Edna Rickey 
Lotz, Director, Columbus School for Individual 
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Instruction and Professor of Education, Syra- 
cuse University. 


Health Instruction in the Public Schools 

It has been my pleasure recently to analyze 
the Pennsylvania State Course of Study and 
to compare it with the findings of our Cleve- 
land group. While there are some differences, 
the objectives are nearly the same, and the 
method on the whole similar. 

The two things attempted in building the 
Cleveland courses of study were these: First, 
that we should discover and concentrate our 
efforts on correcting the defects in health 
which children of junior high school age actu- 
ally have. Second, that the work should be 
dynamic enough to carry into action any health 
principles found to be worth while. 

The problem of making instruction dynamic 
seems to hinge on two factors: (1) Instructing 
the child in actually carrying on in the school 
itself a program of health activities designed 
to correct the faults to be corrected, and (2) 
the carrying on of instruction calculated to 
make the child understand the meaning of the 
health activities, and to come to like them. This 
we have succeeded in doing in a rather large 
measure as shown by defects corrected, im- 
provement in growth rate and strength of chil- 
dren, the interests of parents, and the general 
sense of physical and mental well-being experi- 
enced by teachers and pupils. 

Not the least important part in carrying out 
such a program is the determination of the 
school administration to get healthy, happy, 
and competent teachers to do the work, and to 
recognize the need for flexibility in setting up 
the program.—William L. Connor, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Educational Research, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Outline of Course of Study in Industrial Arts 


In the past, much good industrial arts work 
has been performed even though teachers did 
not have outlines of their courses. Neverthe- 
less, to work without such an outline is ineffi- 
cient and unscientific. Such an outline is valu- 
able as an indication of what is to be done, not 
only for the teacher, the supervisor, or the 
visitor in the school shop, but also for the stu- 
dent who by means of it can orientate himself 
and see what actually is ahead of him in the 
way of work that is to be performed. Besides 
this, the presence of an outline assures that in- 
struction proceeds in an orderly manner. It 
also is important as a basis for determining 
budgets for equipment, supplies, and materials. 

Before such an outline can be constructed, an 
analysis of the subject matter must be made. 
There are several methods whch may be used 
for making this analysis, and there are those 
who are more friendly disposed to one than to 
the other. The work accomplished by any one 
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of these methods, however, depends more upon 
that which is produced rather than on the 
method by which it is produced. This analysis 
is merely the inventory of what is contained 
in the subject matter as a whole, while the out- 
line taken from the analysis takes into account 
the type of work that is to be done, the tiine 
that can be given to the work, the school facili- 
ties that are available, etc. 

Of course, the outline, if properly made, 
must be based not only on the objectives of the 
course, but on the objectives of the school at 
large, as well as on the objectives of the indi- 
vidual jobs or projects undertaken by the stu- 
dent. These must all parallel one another if 
the work is to be of the greatest value. 

The outline, too, serves another purpose. It 
may Well be used as a progress chart for the 
individual student as well as for the personnel 
of the class. It also offers an opportunity for 
arriving at standards as far as production time 
is concerned for the individual projects or 
jobs, and in this way is conducive to the set- 
ting up of a fairer method of grading the 
student’s work. 

An outline once produced, however, is not 
the completion of a job. On the contrary, if 
it is to be of any use, it will ever remain a 
flexible, living thing which will be revised, 
brought up-to-date, and changed to suit the 
varying conditions and changes that arise year 
after year in all school work. Then, too, just as 
the analysis is the first step in the production 
of an outline of instruction, so the outline is 
merely a basis for the planning and prepara- 
tion of instructional material, so devised as to 
make the administration of the instructor’s job 
more effective and less nerve racking.—John JJ. 
Metz, Editor, Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 





A Member Comments 


The, January issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL is one of the most stimulating 
I have ever received. Every article without 
exception is noteworthy for clearness and 
educational insight. 

I liked especially 

Teachers, Tell the Public—E. M. Hosman 

What is Progressive Education?—J. S. 
Butterweck 

Human Relations in Teaching—Florence 
Hale 

At our next faculty meeting each teacher 
will bring with her the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, January, 1932, to be used as the 
basis for a thorough-going, professional dis- 
cussion. 

Thank you for this brilliant issue. 





In all thy debates let truth be thy aim; not 
victory or an unjust interest.—William Penn. 
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Business Proceedings 


As a thirty-seven page stenographic report* 
of the business proceedings of the Pittsburgh 
convention has been sent to each of the 612 
delegates seated by the Committee on Creden- 
tials, A. F. Kemp, chairman, Berks County, 
Reading, Pa., we publish here only a summary 
of accomplishments. 


House of Delegates 
Monday Evening, December 28, 1931 


Official delegates chosen on the basis of one 
for every 100 members in the 263 local branches 
of the association were seated on the main 
flor of the auditorium of the Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Other members occu- 
pied seats in the gallery. The 1931 Executive 
Council occupied seats on the rostrum as a 
cabinet of advisers to the President. 

1. EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL Report, M. S. Bentz, 

President. 

During the past year our teachers’ home at 
Columbia has been fully equipped and put into 
operation. There are now seven guests there 
and each one able to do so pays $40 a month 
for board and room. If a guest is unable to 
pay that amount she is assisted from the wel- 
fare fund. In addition the Committee on 
Teacher Welfare is sending monthly checks 
totaling $1,460.99 to sixty former teachers in 
financial distress. Recently we transferred 
$10,000 from the current fund to the perma- 
nent fund to help restore the $20,000 trans- 
ferred for reconditioning the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial. 

Our membership has increased to nearly 
61,000. The platform setting forth the objec- 
tives of the Association appears on page 301 of 
the official program. 

The budget, recommended by the Budget 
Committee and adopted by the Executive 
Council, shows: 

Balance on hand . .$30,533.24 
Estimated receipts. 93,800.00 
$124,333.24 
Estimated expendi- 
109,877.00 


Estimated balance 
at the end of the 
$ 14,456.24 


2. REPORTS OF THE TREASURER, W. L. Phil- 
lips, West Chester, and of the PERMANENT 
Funpb, H. W. Dodd, Allentown. 

The balances in the various funds on De- 


*A limited number of copies and of the official 
Program of the Pittsburgh convention are avail- 
able, 


cember 15, 1931, were: 


Current Fund 
Permanent Fund 
Welfare Fund . 
Endowment Fund 


$30,533.24 
_ 22,612.97 
_ 25,358.72 

300.27 


$78,805.20 


The net worth of the Association at the 
close of the fiscal year June 30, 1931, was 
shown by the auditor to be $271,347.37. 


3. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHER 
WELFARE, Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, 
Philadelphia. 

This recently organized committee to take 
care of all phases of the welfare of teachers 
has a responsible job. We not only have to 
raise, through your assistance, a considerable 
amount of money every year, but we have to 
expend that money carefully so that we shall 
have a sufficient amount to support the two 
important enterprises that come under the 
general heading of welfare; that is, the giv- 
ing of financial aid to superannuated teachers 
in distress and the maintenance of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial. 

Contributions during the past year for wel- 
fare purposes were higher than in any other 
previous year. The total amount received 
from all sources was $21,785.94 as compared 
with $13,412.64 the previous year, making a 
total increase of $8,373.30. 

An analysis of contributions from local 
branches reveals the following: 

Contributions 
1930 1931 
County Institutes ....$3,438.75 $7,788.44 
Other Local Branches 9,973.89 13,997.50 
‘Totaly... $13,412.64 $21,785.94 $8,373.30 
Per Cent Increase 1931 Over 1930 


Increase 
$4,349.69 
4,023.61 





It is gratifying to note the wholehearted 
support which the work of the Welfare Com- 
mittee has received during the past year. 

Another fact that should be brought to your 
attention is the increase in expenditures due to 
the following: 


a. Financial assistance to a larger num- 
ber of former teachers than ever before, 
the group now numbering sixty; 

. An increase in the maximum aid from 
$30 to $35 per month; 

. Expenditures from Welfare Funds for 
the operation of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial. 


As shown by the welfare budget, the esti- 
mated amount available for use during the year 
is $49,828.72. Payments to former teachers at 
the present rate, not giving consideration to 
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any deaths, total approximately $18,000 yearly. 
It is quite possible that the $20,000 suggested 
in the budget will not be sufficient to care for 
this activity of the Association. 

The items budgeted for the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial from Welfare Funds were submitted 
by the President of the Board of Trustees of 
the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial to the Executive 
Council and approved by that body. 

This budget indicates a balance of $22,654.53 
at the end of that period. It should be noted, 
however, that the expenditures for the year 
are in excess of the estimated receipts during 
the year. I am hopeful that during the com- 
ing year the local branches will respond with 
even greater generosity than they did last year 
to the excellent resolution presented by Doctor 
Ross and adopted by the House of Delegates 
at Williamsport. 

I want to say right here that there probably 
still are teachers in the State who are eligible 
to receive help from the Welfare Fund but 
whose names have never reached us. If any 
of you know of a single case that needs as- 
sistance, please send the particulars to Doctor 
Kelley and he will see that the case is carefully 
investigated and that it will receive proper 
attention. 

To conclude this report, I would like to offer 
as a motion the resolution offered last year 
by Carmon Ross of Doylestown, to the 
effect that “county superintendents, district 
superintendents, and all others enrolling mem- 
bers for the P. S. E. A. solicit a voluntary 
contribution of 50 cents at the time of enrol- 
ment.” 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Mary’s: I move that 
splendid report be adopted, accepted, and 
filed. 

Carmon Ross, Doylestown: 

Carried unanimously. 

Dr. Broome: Now in order to have this good 
work proceed next year, I would like to offer 
the motion that the resolution concerning the 
collection of the voluntary 50-cent contribu- 
tions, which was adopted last year, be con- 
tinued in effect for the ensuing year. 

Meyers B. Horner, Washington: 
that motion. 

Carried unanimously. 

The resolution as adopted at Williamsport 
is as follows: 

WHEREAS, the P. S. E. A. recognizes that 
there is an urgent need for the relief of former 
members of our profession, and 

WHEREAS, our Association has authorized 
a Committee on Welfare to administer all 
Welfare Funds, be it 

THEREFORE, RESOLVED, by the dele- 
gates in convention assembled that it is the 
best judgment of the said delegates that in 
order to create the necessary funds to carry 
out the relief and welfare plans of the Asso- 


I second that. 


I second 
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ciation the following be authorized: 


1. That the county superintendents, district 
superintendents, and all others enrolling mem- 
bers for the P. S. E. A. solicit a voluntary 
contribution of fifty (50) cents at the time of 
enrolment; 

2. That this voluntary contribution be added 
to the regular enrolment dues of one (1) dol- 
lar and remitted to the treasurer; 

8. That the said voluntary contributions be 
carried in the accounts of the Association as 
“Welfare Fund,” the same to be administered 
by the Committee on Welfare; 


4. That all unexpended balances from said 
Welfare Fund by disposed of by the House of 
Delegates at such time and in such manner as 
it may decide upon; 

5. That the Executive Secretary notify the 
several enrolment agencies of this action in 
sufficient time prior to the annual enrolment. 


4, REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
Lioyp MIFFLIN MEMORIAL, H. E. Gress, 
President, Lancaster. 


We have already had fourteen guests at 
Cloverton, seven transient and seven at the 
present time. There is just one phase of this 
that I would like to emphasize. I was over 
there the Saturday before Christmas when the 
Philadelphia delegation was there. It surely 
did me good and I just wish that all members 
here tonight could have seen the pleasant ex- 
pression on those seven guests. In speaking 
to them they said this to me: “We feel now 
as though we have a home.” I think that 
there is a wonderful need for a place like 
that, for I realize now that a great many teach- 
ers of the State that have reached the age of 
ae there now feel that they do not have a 

ome. 


I hope that during the next year a great 
number of the teachers in some way or another 
may come in closer contact with the work that 
is being done in connection with the home. We 
welcome you to make a visit to Cloverton. If 
you make one visit there I think you will be 
sold on the home and see how important it is 
for us to enlarge it soon. We now have a 
waiting list. If it continues to grow as it has 
during the last three months, about the first 
of April we will be full. I feel very much 
that there is a need for such a home in 
Pennsylvania. 


5. NOMINATIONS. 


For President 
John C. Diehl, Erie; Francis B. Haas, 
Bloomsburg. 


For 2nd Vice-President 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh. 
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Committee on Legislation 
Five members to serve for two years 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh; Clarence Ollen- 
dike, Throop; P. A. Risheberger, Spartans- 
burg; B. B. Smith, Connellsville; R. K. Smith, 
Leisenring; J. W. Sweeney, St. Mary’s; Hol- 
man White, Philadelphia. 


Committee on Resolutions 
Five members to serve for two years 
W. W. Evans, Bloomsburg; C. C. Green, 
New Castile; A. H. Howell, Honesdale; William 
H. MclIlhattan, Somerset; R. W. Robinson, 
Greensburg; Landis Tanger, Millersville. 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 
Two members to serve for three years 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg; W. M. Peirce, 
Ridgway; Paul E. Witmeyer, Shamokin. 


Invitations for 1932 Convention 
Allentown, Harrisburg, Wilkes-Barre. 


N. E. A. State Delegates to Atlantic City Convention 

The President, the 1st Vice-President, the 
2nd Vice-President, the Executive Secretary, 
the Chairman of the 3 Standing Committees, 
the Presidents of the 11 Departments. 


From the following list 35 may be elected to complete 
our quota of 53 

A. P. Akeley, Coudersport; Raymond T. 
Barner, California; Mary Barrett, Scranton; 
F. Thomas Beck, Tower City; Earl Beliver, 
Butler; Robert E. Boyles, Washington; 
Frances Brunner, Turtle Creek; Edwin D. 
Clauss, Allentown; W. H. Cober, Belle Ver- 
non; Earle Davis, North East; Italo L. de 
Francesco, Reading; John A. Dempsey, Oly- 
phant; Ralph S. Dewey, Corry; Sylvester B. 
Dunlap, Williamsport; C. H. Garwood, Blooms- 
burg; A. J. Hogg, Rural Valley; Florence 
Humphries, Pittsburgh; John C. Jenkins, 
Union City; William F. Kennedy, Pittsburgh; 
LeRoy J. Kline, Williamstown; Thomas C. 
Knowles, Pottsville; D. V. Lucas, Uniontown; 
J. J. Lynch, St. Marys; S. W. Lyons, New 
Brighton; Elanor McCormick, McKeesport; 
Claude Mitchell, West Newton; Frank Morey, 
Swarthmore; J. H. Myers, Southwest; Anna 
R. Perry, New Castle; P. W. M. Pressell, War- 
ren; Glennis Rickert, Kane; G. C. L. Riemer, 
Clarion; J. D. Ripple, Johnstown; Elsa Rob- 
bins, Millville; C. W. Shuster, Newtown; C. C. 
Smith, Mount Union; W. A. Swick, Tarentum; 
A. D. Thomas, Hazleton; W. P. Trostle, Clear- 
field; H. E. Wenrich, Gratz; J. C. Werner, 
Coraopolis. 

6. NEw BUSINESS. 

Carmon Ross, Doylestown: I think that the 
House of Delegates tonight is to be congratu- 
lated for the very harmonious feeling that has 
prevailed, and I hope it will continue to the end 
of the meeting. 

Never to my knowledge, within recent years, 
has Pennsylvania furnished a leader for the 
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National Education Association. We have had 
presidents of departments but not a president 
of the great association itself. Pennsylvania 
would like to proclaim to the educational world 
that we have a candidate for the presidency 
of the N. E. A. in 1933. I want to suggest 
to you the name of a woman who is a natural 
educational leader. She is the first woman 
president of this Association. She is an out- 
standing classroom teacher in her own city. 
She is a leader in the State. She has taken 
a great deal of interest in national educational 
affairs. Her advice is always sought in the 
concerns of the N. E. A. wherever the conven- 
tions meet. I could take up a great deal of 
time announcing the qualifications of this 
woman whom we all know and whom we all 
love. In order to advance the suggestion that 
this woman should be presented from the State 
of Pennsylvania, I want to propose the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
P. S. E. A. and the delegates to the N. E. A. 
Convention in 1932 and 1933 lend their support 
and assistance to the movement for the election 
of Jessie Gray to the presidency of the 
National Education Association in 1933.” 

C. S. Miller, Lansdowne: I second that. 

Carried unanimously. 

J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport: I would 
like to present the following motion: That a 
copy of the Official Program of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association be sent to 
every official delegate at least one week pre- 
vious to the convention. Delegates are 
supposed to come here and do business, and I 
think they should have sufficient time to look 
over the program before the convention 
begins. 

A. D. Thomas, Hazleton: 
motion. 

Carried unanimously. 

7. AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Several amendments were proposed but none 
carried. 

W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont: 
present the following resolution: 

“RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this 
meeting that this House of Delegates request 
the incoming president to appoint a repre- 
sentative constitutional revision committee to 
study procedure and get the reactions from the 
various local branches and convention districts 
comprising the membership of the Association, 
and to submit a report at the next meeting of 
the Association.” 

W. M. Stewart, Etna: 

Motion carried. 

President: Edward F. Marburger of Potts- 
ville presents the following resolution: 

“WHEREAS, a considerable number of 
teachers in the public school system of the 
Commonwealth, on account of the varied cur- 


I second that 


May I please 


I second that. 
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ricular requirements and increased prepara- 
tion in scholastic attainments necessary to 
meet satisfactorily these requirements, feel 
that it would be to the best interests of the 
pupils of the public schools, if a satisfactory 
plan were devised for the retirement of teach- 
ers, who have attained the age of 62 years, 
and who have given at least thirty years of 
service in the public schools of the Common- 
wealth, at a rate equal to two-thirds of their 
average salary for the last five years of serv- 
ice; and, 

“WHEREAS, We believe that this procedure 
will not conflict with the policy of the State 
Department of Education gradually to let out 
those who fully have met the requirements of 
their time, but who, on account of circumstances, 
are unable to continue to attend teachers’ 
colleges or universities, but who have continued 
to grow by means of extension courses and 
teachers’ literature; therefore 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That we present this 
proposition to the State Senator and Repre- 
sentatives of Schuylkill County and ask their 
interest in having it duly brought before the 
General Assembly during the coming session 
of the Legislature; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That our 
delegate to the P. S. E. A. convention be 
instructed to bring the proposition before the 
Legislative Committee of that body.” 

President: We will refer your resolution 
to the Legislative Committee. 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29, 1931 

As each delegate entered the auditorium of 
the Schenley High School, he exchanged the 
coupon on his credentials card for an official 
ballot. 

President M. S. Bentz called the House of 
Delegates to order at 4:35 p. m. and announced 
the following tellers to assist Dr. Hallett in 
counting the ballot: 

Ake, John A., Woodbury; Allard, J. A., 
Coraopolis; Andrews, Katherine, Philadelphia; 
Andruss, H. A., Bloomsburg. 

Bacon, Allan E., Forty Fort; Baird, L. E., 
Mansfield; Barkley, F. A., Baden; Bergman, 
Marie, Derry; Berkheimer, F. E., Lemoyne; 
Bixler, John A., Emporium; Blewitt, Angela, 
Scranton; Boyer, Emma E., Philadelphia; 
Brenner, Mrs. Bessie, New Castle; Brumbaugh, 
H. E., Irwin. 

Campbell, John H., Carbondale; Carl, George 
W., Connerton; Cartledge, Franklin F., Phila- 
delphia; Carver, C. J., Carlisle. 

Deck, Allan O., Pottstown; Dickey, Dwight 
L., Indiana Head. 

Farrell, Beatrice, Erie; Fisher, J. M., Amb- 
ler; Fretz, F. C., Downingtown; Furry, L. B., 
Johnstown. 

Gayman, Bertha L., Dauphin; Gibson, Mary, 
Tarentum; Gilbert, Levi, Altoona; Groff, Gor- 
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don E., Marcus Hook; Gulden, G. W., 
Carlisle. 

Hare, H. Frank, Camp Hill; Heck, Henry, 
Erie; Hervey, Eleanor, Butler. 

Kinard, Orpha, Ephrata; Kob, J. F., Har- 
risburg. 

Landis, Robert C., Conshohocken; Latimer, 
Phoebe, Carnegie; Lininger, Ida, Johnstown; 
Longanecker, Don C., Waynesburg; Lytle, 
Clyde F., Kutztown. 

MacLaren, Roland T., Williamsport; Milson, 
Edward J., Rennerdale; Murphy, S. E,, 
Washington. 

Nancarrow, J. E., Williamsport; Nutt, Caro- 
line E., West Chester. 

O’Dea, Catherine, Scranton, Orth, A. Park, 
Harrisburg. 

Parmer, Ruth A., Cochranville; Parry, 
Selina, Philadelphia; Patton, John W., Lincoln 
Place; Platt, Charles A., Grove City. 

Rawlings, Bertha, Duquesne; Roberts, C. A., 
Ulysses; Ross, Marlin, McKeesport; Rudisill, 
Ralph E., Uniontown. 

Shallenberger, Thos. G., Waterford; Snyder, 
G. B., Pittsburgh; Stull, A. M., Dale. 

8. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLA- 
TION, Charles §S. Davis, Chairman, 
Steelton. 

The past year has been an unusually busy 
one for us. The Legislature was in session 
from January until May 28, 1931. During this 
time we were busy promoting legislation which 
had been approved as desirable, and endeavor- 
ing to prevent the enactment of legislative 
proposals which were not deemed to be for the 
best interests of the educational profession. 

As in the past, the committee was anxious 
to give its fullest cooperation to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and gave its heart- 
iest support to measures regarded as depart- 
mental bills. In turn, your committee desires 
to express its deepest appreciation for the 
constant helpfulness of James N. Rule, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, in aiding our 
legislative proposals. 

The work of the committee was greatly 
helped throughout the year and particularly 
during the legislative session through the effi- 
ciency of H. E. Gayman of the P. S. E. A. 
headquarters staff, who served as secretary of 
the Committee. 

In formulating legislative proposals, the 
committee gave careful consideration to re- 
quests from individual members of the Asso- 
ciation and from local branches as well as 
from various other agencies interested in edu- 
cation. While it was not possible to approve 
every proposal that was brought to it, the 
committee welcomes this increasing tendency 
to use the Legislative Committee as a clearing 
house for educational legislation. 

The report is covered in three parts. The 
main accomplishments numbered nine. There 
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were many others, of course, but nine have 
been selected. The one outstanding was with 
reference to the Continuing Contract. The 
Continuing Contract originally had a sixty- 
day notice. That was reduced to thirty days 
and then was reduced to the end of the term. 
During the last session we were able to get 
the sixty-day period back. 

The Continuing Contract Act was greatly 
strengthened by providing for a sixty-day 
period of notification before the end of the 
school term in case either of the contracting 
parties desires to terminate the contract. 

The retirement system was reopened by ex- 
tending the time to July 1, 1932. 

An option for disability retirement among 
members of the Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System was secured, which permits 
upon retirement for disability the selection of 
a lesser annuity and provides that, when death 
occurs, any unpaid portion to the credit of the 
individual’s contribution shall be returned to 
the estate or a designated individual. 

Recommendations 

1. That we continue to support the measures 
advocated as part of our legislative program 
as listed previously under II of this report. 

2. That the Continuing Contract Law be 
further strengthened by prohibiting “blanket 
dismissals” through which, by dismissing an 
entire teaching staff, the purpose of .the law 
is largely nullified. 

8. That the fullest cooperation be given 
the commission now at work on recodifying the 
school laws of Pennsylvania. This coopera- 
tion is fully provided for in the plans for this 
commission by which both in direct personnel 
and by membership on the Advisory Commit- 
tee thereto the Legislative Committee of the 
P. S. E. A. is represented. 

4. That while the year ‘1931-32 will not be 
a legislative year, it should be one for careful 
consideration of any legislative changes which 
the members or bodies of this Association feel 
necessary, to the end that they may be formu- 
lated by the committee next year for action 
by the House of Delegates preparatory to their 
presentation as bills to the Legislature of 
1933. 

5. That we give our most cordial support 
to State Superintendent James N. Rule in his 
fine forward-looking plans for developing a 
ten-year program of educational progress for 
Pennsylvania. We express the hope that this 
program, including the work of the Recodify- 
ing Commission, will make it possible to bring 
about the legislative program for which the 
P. S. E. A. stands, as included in part in this 
report. 

In conclusion, the Legislative Committee 
desires to express its thanks and appreciation 
first, to Governor Pinchot for his keen interest 
in all educational legislation and his evident 
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desire to give the best possible educational 
opportunities to the children of the Common- 
wealth; second, to the Senate and House of 
Representatives for courteous consideration 
shown during an exceedingly busy legislative 
session, and for the large amount of worth- 
while educational legislation enacted; and 
third, for the ready responses which came from 
all members of the Association when call was 
sent to them for help and for the work done 
by various affiliated agencies without which so 
satisfactory a legislative accomplishment would 
not have been possible. As was said in the 
Committee report two years ago, the Legisla- 
tive Committee would not have you think that 
all good legislation was secured through its 
efforts nor that it was the chief agent in 
defeating undesirable legislation, but it would 
like you to believe that it did all it could do in 
both fields. 

It places its work before you for your con- 
sideration. 

Respectively submitted for the Legislative 
Committee. 

The report was accepted by unanimous vote. 


9. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PROFES- 
SIONAL ETHICS, Florence M. Teagarden, 
Chairman, Pittsburgh. 

Doctor Teagarden read the entire report of 
the Commission on Professional Ethics as it 
was printed in the Official Program. 

It was adopted by unanimous vote. 

10. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RETIRE- 
MENT FUND RELATIONS, Francis B. Haas, 
Chairman, Bloomsburg. 

Dr. Haas: I want to assure you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that this committee attacked this prob- 
lem in a serious and earnest way, and we 
very soon became convinced that it was a very 
complex problem and one that required a 
rather broad survey. I don’t propose to read 
this report. I would like to indicate, by nam- 
ing the headings, the outline that the commit- 
tee prepared for its own guidance after the 
first meeting. The caption headings in small 
black type indicate the original outline, with 
some slight modifications, and I would like to 
commend it later to you for your serious con- 
sideration and reading. 


First is a statement of the appointment 
and work of the committee with a statement 
submitted by your President outlining the pur- 
pose of the committee. The second caption 


‘that we attempted to survey is, “Is the Retire- 


ment System Achieving the Purpose for Which 
It Was Organized?” Third, we surveyed the 
administration of the system. Fourth, “Is the 
System Actuarially Sound?” Fifth, a study 
of the “Trends as Shown by Legislation.” 
Next, a study of the “Tendencies Revealed by 
Reports to the House of Delegates” and “Ten- 
dencies Revealed Through Correspondence 
with the Committee.” Then, “An Analysis in 
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the Form of Questions of the Major Problems 
Developed by the Committee.” Then a state- 
ment of tentative “Conclusions” arrived at by 
the committee, and finally a “Bibliography.” 

I would like to refer specifically to question 
number one under the caption “An Analysis in 
the Form of Questions of the Major Problems 
Developed by the Committee.” That question 
is: “1. Is the experience such that additional 
benefits can be obtained with the present rates 
of contributions?” The unequivocal answer to 
that question is “No.” Now with that in mind, 
I would like to present this report by presenting 
to you the tentative conclusions of the com- 
mittee. 


Conclusions 

Following is a summary of the opinions 
reached by your committee; namely, that: 

1. The retirement system, measured by its 
primary purpose to improve the school system 
through the elimination from active service of 
those who become unfit, through the recogni- 
tion of teaching as a profession, through 
alleviating financial problems of old age, is 
fulfilling, by and large, the purposes for which 
it was organized. 

2. The funds of the system have been care- 
fully and wisely invested, and the safety of 
tangible assets is guaranteed by the fact that 
they are in the custody of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

38. The system is actuarially sound and safe 
since a satisfactory balance between benefits 
provided in the law and contributions for the 
accumulation of reserves has been attested to 
both by the expert actuary employed by the 
retirement board and by the actuary employed 
by the State in each of the two five-year 
periodic evaluations, namely, in 1924 and 1929. 

4. No modifications which increased the rates 
of contributions have been made through legis- 
lation since the passage of the retirement law. 
Repeatedly, however, amendments have been 
introduced which would have necessitated a 
revision of the basic structure of the law, 
namely, an increase in contributions on the 
part of the State, the local districts, and the 
individual members of the systems. 

5. Reports to the House of Delegates by 
retirement committees of the Association re- 
veal, in the main, a desirability of avoiding 
changes in the retirement law in the early 
years of its existence. 

It should be noted that at the last meeting 
of the House of Delegates the report presented 
by the representative of the Association to 
the National Council of Teachers’ Retirement 
Systems included a number of proposals for 
consideration and study. 

6. An analysis of the communications re- 
ceived by the committee reveals a wide diver- 
gence of opinion relative to the State’s justifi- 
cation for the development of a retirement 
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system and the extent to which increased 
social benefits should be provided to the mem- 
ber and his dependents. 

In a number of instances, the records show 
that the fault was not with the system but 
was due primarily to a lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the options available in the system or 
to a decision to disregard the benefits provided 
by the options. In other instances, the diffi- 
culty has been due to the fact that the benefit 
desired did not exist within the retirement 
system. 

The committee has reached no decision con- 
cerning the desirability of adding the different 
benefits suggested. The addition of any bene- 
fits should come only after members of the 
Association have had full opportunity to dis- 
cuss the relative merits of different possibilities 
and the costs involved to the State, to the local 
districts, and to the members themselves. 

7. In some instances tables have not been 
developed to permit the retirement board to 
give full and prompt information concerning 
the retirement allowances possible under the 
different options. It recommends that as 
speedily as possible these tables be developed 
and that with each application for retirement 
the retirement board include a complete state- 
ment explaining to the member the purposes 
of the options now included in the retirement 
system. 

8. The members of this Association, particu- 
larly through local branches and convention 
districts, should study the present retirement 
law so that all may be more familiar with its 
present provisions. 

9. The Association should be fully informed 
concerning progress of retirement laws in other 
states and the Association as such should be 
represented directly at the meetings of the 
National Council of Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tems. 

10. Any amendments involving an added 
cost to the system be proposed only after full 
information has been had from a reliable actu- 
ary concerning the possible added cost in dol- 
lars to the State, to the local districts, or to 
members themselves. 

11. The continued success of our retirement 
system in a real way is dependent upon the 
maintenance of an active spirit of cooperation 
on the part of all parties concerned. This 
was clearly recognized by the early advocates 
of the system and was given expression by the 
early committees in the statement: It is of 
the utmost importance that the effective co- 
operation between the school employees, the 
local districts, and the State which has thus 
been established should be fostered in every 
legitimate way. 

The report was adopted by unanimous vote. 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys: I move that the 
appreciation of the Association be extended 
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to Doctor Haas:and the committee for their 
wonderful work and I also move the adoption 
of the following resolution: 

“RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this 
Association that the incoming president be 
requested to reappoint this Committee on 
Retirement Fund Relations.” 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

11. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TENURE 
PROBLEMS, James R. Gilligan, Chairman, 
Dunmore. 

He read the entire report of the Committee 
on Tenure Problems as it was printed in the 
Official Program, and it was unanimously ap- 
proved after changing “large number” to 
“large portion” in the proposed amendment. 

There being no unfinished business, the 
House of Delegates adjourned at 5:40 p. m. 
sine die. 


Business Session of the P.S.E.A. 


At the closing general session of the Pitts- 
burgh Convention, Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 30, 1931, in Memorial Hall, the Association 

1. Approved by unanimous vote the resolu- 
tions offered by Charles S. Miller, Chairman, 
Committee on Resolutions, Lansdowne. The 
resolutions appear in full on pages 417 and 418. 

2. Heard the results of the election, an- 
nounced by S.,. Todd Perley, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Nominations and Elections, Avalon, 
as follows: 

Place of 1932 Meeting—Harrisburg. 
President—Francis B. Haas, State Teachers 

College, Bloomsburg. 

Second Vice-President—Ben G. Graham, Ad- 
ministration Building, Pittsburgh. 

Committee on Legislation—John H. Adams, 88 
N. Bryant Avenue, Bellevue; Clarence Ollen- 
dike, Throop; B. B. Smith, Connellsville; J. 
W. Sweeney, St. Mary’s; Holman White, 135 
E. Mt. Airy Avenue, Philadelphia. 

Committee on Resolutions—W. W. Evans, 
Bloomsburg; C. C. Green, New Castle; A. H. 
Howell, Honesdale; R. W. Robinson, Bank 
and Trust Building, Greensburg; Landis 
Tanger, State Teachers College, Millersville. 

Committee on Teacher Welfare—M. S. Bentz, 
Ebensburg; W. M. Peirce, Ridgway. 

N. E. A. State Delegates to Atlantic City 
Convention: 

1. Officers of the Association—Francis B. 
Haas, President, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg; M. S. Bentz, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ebensburg; Ben G. Graham, Second 
Vice-President, Administration Building, 
Pittsburgh; J. Herbert Kelley, Executive 
Secretary, N. E. A., State Director, Harris- 
burg; Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Legislation, 183 S. 2nd Street, Steel- 
ton; Charles S. Miller, Chairman, Committee 
on Resolutions, Lansdowne; Edwin C. 
Broome, Chairman, Committee on Teacher 
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Welfare, Keystone Building, 19th Street 
above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

. Presidents of Departments—I. D. App, City 
Hall, 4th Floor, Harrisburg; Emma C. 
Dowling, 335 S. 13th Street, Reading; J. 
Frank Faust, 174 E. Queen Street, Cham- 
bersburg; C. M. McConn, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem; G. H. Parkes, Senior High 
School, Williamsport; S. Todd Perley, Su- 
pervising Principal, Avalon; Mrs. E. S. 
Reider, 951 W. Fourth Street, Williamsport; 
R. W. Robinson, Bank and Trust Building, 
Greensburg; Charlotte Schmerker, 31 S. 
Penn Street, Allentown; H. R. Vanderslice, 
Aliquippa Public Schools, Aliquippa; Anna 
W. Walker, 5732 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

. Elected by the House of Delegates—A. P. 
Akeley, Coudersport; Raymond T. Barner, 
California; Mary Barrett, 907 Mulberry 
Street, Scranton; F. Thomas Beck, Reiner- 
ton; Earl Boliver, 311 Franklin Street, But- 
ler; Robert E. Boyles, 175 S. Wade Avenue, 
Washington; Frances Brunner, Turtle 
Creek; Edwin D. Clauss, 2206 Union Boule- 
vard, Allentown; W. H. Cober, Belle Ver- 
non; Italo L. de Francesco, 1403 N. 14th 
Street, Reading; John A. Dempsey, 306 S. 
Valley Avenue, Olyphant; Ralph S. Dewey, 
Corry; Sylvester B. Dunlap, Court House, 
Williamsport; C. H. Garwood, Bloomsburg; 
A. J. Hogg, Rural Valley; Florence Humph- 
ries, 714 Summerlea Street, Pittsburgh; John 
C. Jenkins, Union City; William F. Kennedy, 
Administration Building, Pittsburgh; LeRoy 
J. Kline, Williamstown; Thomas C. Knowles, 
927 W. Norwegian Street, Pottsville; Harry 
V. Lucas, 75 Johnston Avenue, Uniontown; 
S. W. Lyons, 819 12th Street, New Brighton; 
Elanor McCormick, 929 Punta Gorda Ave- 
nue, East McKeesport; Claude Mitchell, 
West Newton; Frank R. Morey, Swarth- 
more; Anna R. Perry, 119 E. Grant Street, 
New Castle; P. W. M. Pressell, Warren; G. 
C. L. Riemer, State Teachers College, 
Clarion; J. D. Ripple, 614 Oak Street, Johns- 
town; C. W. Shuster, Newtown; C. C. Smith, 
Mount Union; W. A. Swick, Tarentum High 
School, Tarentum; A. D. Thomas, 585 James 
Street, Hazleton; W. P. Trostle, Clearfield; 
J. C. Werner, Coraopolis. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 





THE GoosE HANGS HIGH, Lewis Beach’s 
delightfully realistic comedy of American home 
life, won an enthusiastic reception as the an- 
nual senior play of Abington High School. 
Two separate casts, one of Senior A’s and one 
of Senior B’s, presented the play December 18 
and 19 under the direction of Mrs. Zaidee G. 
Wyatt, dean of girls, assisted by Dorothy 
Cathell of the English department. 
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Attendance at the P.S.E.A. Convention 
at Pittsburgh 


The registration at the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion of the P.S.E.A. was larger than at any 
other previous meeting of the Association. An 
analysis of the registration is presented below. 


Teachers, Art 

Teachers, College and University 
Teachers, Commercial 

Teachers, Counsellors 

Teachers, Grade School 

Teachers, High School 

Teachers, Home Class 

Teachers, Home Economics 
Teachers, Industrial Arts 
Teachers, Junior High School .... 
Teachers, Kindergarten-Primary .. 
Teachers, Music 

Teachers, Physical Education ... 
Teachers, Rural School 

Teachers, Special Classes 
Teachers, Teachers College 
Teachers, Training 

Teachers, Vocational 

Teachers, Unclassified ........... 377 


Principals, Assistant 

Principals, Continuation 
Principals, Elementary 

Principals, Junior High School.... 
Principals, High School 
Principals, Supervising 
Principals, Unclassified 


Superintendents, 

Superintendents, Assistant County 62 
Superintendents, District 95 
Superintendents, Assistant District 10 


Administrative Officers 

Bookmen, Exhibitors, etc. ........ 
College Deans 

College Presidents 

Department of Public Instruction. . 
Librarians 

Presidents of State Teachers Col- 


P.S.E.A. Headquarters Staff 
Research Workers 
Retired Teachers 
School Board Members 
Students 
Supervisors 
Teachers’ Agency Representatives. 
Visitors 
Others 
330 


2,728 

The extent to which different educational 
positions find representation in the House of 
Delegates is illustrated by the tabulations ap- 
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pearing below. 
Teachers 
Supervising Principals 
High School Principals 
District Superintendents 
Elementary Principals 
Assistant County Superintendents. 
County Superintendents 
College Professors 
Junior High School Principals.... 
Assistant Principals 
Unclassified Principals 
Supervisors 
Presidents of State Teachers Col- 

leges 
Librarians 
Research Workers 
Assistant District Superintendents 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Positions not indicated 

612 





Commercial Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania 


The Commercial Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania held its fall meeting in 
Pittsburgh on Friday and Saturday, December 
4 and 5, 1931. 

The meeting started with a social get- 
together in Duffs-Iron City College which was 
well attended by outstanding educators from 
the East. 

At the Saturday morning session Rowland 
F. Chamberlain, Pittsburgh manager of the 
Multigraph Sales Agency, gave the principal 
address. Other speakers included J. Elwood 
Wherry, assistant superintendent of schools of 
Allegheny County, and George Hossfield, 
world’s champion typist, who also gave a typ- 
ing demonstration. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 


President—P. S. Spangler, Duffs-Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh 

1st Vice-President—L. W. Korona, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh 

2nd Vice-President—R. F. Webb, State 
Teachers College, Indiana 

Secretary—Jeannette Hughes, Latimer Jr. 
High School, Pittsburgh 

Treasurer—B. J. McCormick, Oliver High 
School, Pittsburgh 


After the meeting, the teachers assembled 
in the Hotel Schenley for the semi-annual 
luncheon, at which R. G. Walters of Grove 
City College was toastmaster. James N. Rule, 
State superintendent of public instruction, was 
the luncheon speaker. 


Happiness was made to be shared.—Racine. 





What Society Has a Right to Expect 


From the Profession of Teaching: 


M. S. BENTZ 


President, Pennsylvania State Education Association, Ebensburg, Pa. 


There has not been a time in the lives of 
most of the teachers of this generation when 
we needed to check upon our services to society 
as now—to measure ourselves in terms of so- 
cial needs. Society does not realize that it has 
placed upon the schools the many responsibili- 
ties that rightfully belong to the home. It 
apparently does not realize that the needs of 
American life have been transformed and 
changed almost beyond our belief in the last 
two generations. The small social units cen- 
tered about rural cross roads have expanded 
and extended their radii until they have be- 
come parts of great urban centers. Simplicity 
in living has given way to complex and in- 
tricate social needs. Social ideals have been 
reconstructed. Out of the old family and small 
community has grown a new civilization. Mod- 
ern Babylons have been built everywhere. 
Labor saving devices have removed drudgery. 
The automobile .has changed transportation 
and made us all neighbors. The radio has 
brought the whole world within speaking dis- 
tance. Unlimited credit has made us all for- 
get self-denial. Our wants have multiplied 
until we have become greedy for pleasure and 
comfort. The masses must realize that sooner 
or later an inventory and settlement will be 
required. 

We are now at one of the great social cross- 
roads. The burdens placed upon every human 
agency exact their tolls. Society finds that 
the structure it has constructed is becoming 
top-heavy. A social Pisa towers above us. If 
we cannot pinion the superstructure it must 
collapse. 

We are now seeking a way out of the 
dilemma. Many solutions will be proposed. 
Critics will be bellowing from every house- 
top. The alarmist will use his megaphone 
overtime. The rabid newspapers and maga- 
zines and the rabid reformers will likely as- 
sail every public official and every institution 
of government. The alarmist will be willing 
to tear down the established good in order that 
he may magnify the ill in social and govern- 
mental service. The agitator cannot offer a 
solution to the public. He can, however, make 
a hero of himself in the eyes of the masses by 
presenting proposals which cannot be fulfilled 
but which will ride him into power. 

We believe that our social weaknesses should 


* Address delivered before the State Convention 
at Pittsburgh, December 30, 1931. 


be pointed out, but remedies should not be 
proposed without careful consideration by ex- 
perienced and sane leaders. “Yet forty days 
and Ninevah shall be destroyed” was spoken 
to that wicked city by the prophet but not 
without a remedy. We believe that out of this 
crisis will come order; out of this agitation 
will come a reconstructed social structure. 

There are upwards of 1,000,000 public school 
teachers in the United States, of whom over 
60,000 are in Pennsylvania. Does it not seem 
apropos that we should stand before the mir- 
ror of human inspection and carefully analyze 
ourselves? The public will try to do that 
service for us, but it universally employs but 
one observation. We need to examine every 
angle of our service. We must observe our 
social standards, our wants, our choices, our 
needs, and our lacks so that we may contrast 
and weigh them with those of yesterday and, 
if possible, with those of tomorrow. 

It shall be our purpose in this brief analy- 
sis to review the demands society is placing 
upon the teacher, and, if possible, to focus our 
considerations upon the most potent factors 
that may stabilize civilization. We also aim 
to point out our beliefs in reference to the 
teacher’s opportunities and qualifications to 
meet demands that may help society to catch 
its breath and return to normalcy. 

The crisis we now face, industrially, socially, 
religiously, and governmentally, indicates we 
are not sure of our philosophical footing. The 
change from the philosophy of Aristotle to 
that of Bacon has prompted us to weigh and 
to test the human mind and the human con- 
science as we test a purely physical experi- 
ment. It cannot be done. The souls of men 
are variable. 

Crime is on the increase. The maintenance 
of jails, penitentiaries, asylums, and govern- 
mental institutions has become burdensome. 
The wants of the masses have increased to 
the level of the rich. Production has been 
taken out of the hands of the individuals and 
placed in the hands of the masses. The con- 
trol of mass production has been placed in 
the hands of the few. The wealth of the coun- 
try has gravitated into the hands of those 
who control industry. If the observations of 
some of our students of society are well 
founded—that 6% of the population controls 
94% of the wealth—our problem is most acute. 

We know the average wage earner who 
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works in large industry has become a mere 
automaton. He does but one simple act in 
the production of a commodity. When he is 
denied the opportunity to continue his simple 
service, he finds he is unfitted for any other 
employment. He has been educated to be an 
extravagant consumer while employed. As 
soon as his employment ceases he is without 
any resources. 

The home has lost its unity. No thought is 
developed for the production and conserva- 
tion of foods. The tin can has become the 
larder for most of our people. The baker 
bakes the bread. The large clothing manu- 
facturer makes our clothing. Mothers have 
lost too much of the art of home-making. The 
reading of good literature has been replaced 
with an appetite for questionable and sugges- 
tive trashy fiction. The daily press features 
murder trials rather than a religious or wel- 
fare meeting because the publishers know 
what their readers want to read. Officials of 
high rank carry their convictions of the eigh- 
teenth amendment around with them by the 
evident odor on their breath. The family does 
not have time to impress the child with any 
convictions of its duties to God, to the Church, 
to our government, or to its neighbors. Par- 


ents companion little with their children. The 
school is expected by society to fill up the 
gaps in the child’s contacts, development, and 


growth. The school is no longer a supplement 
to the home but a substitute for it. 


Mr. Buchholz and others challenge the pub- 
lic schools’ policies, their teachings, and the 
cost of administration. If Mr. Buchholz could 
see the other side of the picture, I am sure 
he would be more charitable. We admit that 
too much money has been expended in many 
cities for palatial structures. We have never 
heard, however, of any school district paying 
a real teacher more than she is worth. We 
admit that politics have been played in the 
selection of teachers and of superintendents 
in many districts. We admit that school texts 
and supplies have been bought in some in- 
stances through questionable channels, but 
they are also only admissions of the fact that 
where such conditions continue to exist boards 
who represent the people are only reflecting 
their constituents’ warped social consciences. 

Gertrude Golden in an interview recently 
stated, “One needs common sense to get any- 
where and schools don’t always teach that. 
A teacher must have common sense, an innate 
ability to adapt herself to the classroom and 
to cope with classroom problems if she wants 
to progress in her work. She cannot get this 
in books—it must be a part of her. A teacher 
is born first and then developed.” 

She further states, “The same is true with 
the child in the classroom. It is not what he 
gets out of books but the qualities he devel- 
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ops in himself which will put him across when 
he begins to strive for a successful life.” 

It may be possible that the crisis through 
which we are now going may be a cloud by 
day and a pillar of fire by night that will guide 
us through the threatening walls of impend- 
ing danger to the other side on our way to 
the promised land. The only visible avenue 
through which there can be a reconstruction 
of social interpretation and a readjustment of 
the home as well as an acceptance of our true 
relation to God and to our patriotic service 
to state is through the schools of our country. 

When I speak of the schools of our country, 
I am speaking primarily of a school that is 
presided over by a teacher who has the inborn 
qualifications to translate the child’s life into 
an expression of wholesome activities. 

Rarely can a life be remade or stimulated 
into wholesome attitudes by a purely mate- 
rialistic pedagogue. Every educational leader 
admits that a teacher should have a broad 
scholastic training. She should have contacts 
through travel, professional training, and as- 
sociations that will give her a background 
through which she may be able to interpret 
life in its true aspects. She should under- 
stand psychology in its proper application to 
the development of the child’s mind. She 
should understand techniques and procedures. 
She should be familiar with the efforts made 
in our professional testing schools and have 
sufficient ability to apply the knowledge of her 
obtained philosophy and techniques to her own 
characteristics and personality. If she, how- 
ever, is gullible and accepts every proposal 
without measuring such proposal in terms 
of her own adaptability to employ it, she 
will go very much afield in her own effective 
service. 

Society needs teachers who have even more 
than the educational and the social background. 
They should be healthy and have a pleasing 
personality, but the element that is of greater 
service and lends itself more towards the 
making of human character is the quality of 
love—love for the child, love for her country, 
and a consecration to social service and to 
God. A teacher must be blessed before she 
can radiate blessedness to others. 


Personally, I would rather have a conse- 
crated teacher with little university training, 
with little knowledge of technique, and prob- 
ably with only an average personality if she 
be filled with the spirit of love and truth, to 
one who is the most technically trained in 
philosophy, in learning, and in procedures but 
who lives a life of insobriety, lacks virtue, and 
does not make her life a living epistle and 
benediction among those with whom she 
works. 

Society at the present time needs conse- 
crated men and women, men in the super- 
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intendencies, in the principalships, and in the 
high places of service who are willing to deny 
themselves even certain enjoyments that may 
be in themselves entirely moral but would be 
a possible license for young people to be mis- 
guided. A man or a woman who cannot live 
in a spiritual sense a chaste, virtuous, true, 
and devoted life has no business in any school 
position. His relationship to childhood is 
closer than that of a minister of the gospel, 
his contacts are continuous, his life becomes 
the radiant star that guides the child to the 
choice of his course of life. 

The very fact that the daily press makes 
sensational articles headed by great scare 
heads depicting the social slips of a school 
teacher evidences unconsciously that the gen- 
eral public has its eyes not to “peep-hole spy- 
ing” but looks with scrutiny upon the com- 
panions, upon the type of amusement, upon 
the class of literature, and upon the general 
choices that a schoolmaster or a_ school 
teacher may select. 

Society demands that the school assume the 
responsibilities of the home to an enlarged 
degree. It expects the child to be taught how 
to play, to talk, to eat, and how to act from 
the cradle to maturity. The average child has 
.no home responsibilities. He contacts very 
little with father or mother. It is obvious that 
the schools must supply the lacks of the home. 

A child needs the directing hand, the influ- 
ence, and the love of both a father and a 
mother. He requires the influence of both 
male and female personalities to help him 
grow into a symmetrical mental and social 
unit. Every boy and every girl needs to touch 
the life of a man in his or her school life. We 
believe at least one-half of the child’s teach- 
ers from the sixth grade onward should be 
men. : 

No anemic, jaundiced, dyspeptic, or hopeless 
individual should be permitted to foist himself 
upon a hopeful child. The teacher can only 
guide a child over pathways of life with which 
he is acquainted. A child is a peripatetic in- 
terrogation concerning life. His constant ques- 
tioning indicates an awakening mind. 

A teacher of immature years may teach 
subject matter but it takes maturity to weave 
a personality. A teacher cannot teach patriot- 
ism, chastity, sobriety, virtue, and love of God. 
The conventionalities may be taught, rules of 
conduct may be laid down, but the virtues of 
life are absorbed. Less than two generations 
ago the beliefs, the family code of ethics, and 
the patriotic interpretation of citizenship were 
absorbed at the family hearth and at the fam- 
ily table when the whole family sat together 
and exchanged views and experiences. A child 
gets religious ethics and choice of conduct just 
as he gets measles. He constructs his ideals 
from his parents’ and his teachers’ lives no 
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matter how those lives may be. The “Do as 
I say, but not as I do” philosophy has never 
developed a desirable moral growth of the 
child in the home. It cannot be expected to 
be any more potent in the school. 

The teacher’s life is absorbed. The ideals 
created under the spell of admiration for the 
teacher will become eternal. The conceptions 
of life that imbed themselves in the child’s 
sub-consciousness become the urge in his ma- 
tured life. A child grows up with a choice un- 
consciously and imperceptibly made by his early 
contacts. An ideal personality, a hero, a 
champion in athletics, a master of music, or 
an artist in painting may make such appeals 
to the child’s fancy that it will influence his 
whole life. Thucydides when but a child began 
to cry when he stood by his father listening to 
Herodotus recite his adventures in history. 
When his father asked him why he cried, he 
replied, “Herodotus will not leave anything 
for me to write about.” 

It has been the burden of our effort in this 
brief discussion to point out a few factors 
that are leading civilization into social by- 
paths. In too many cases parents no longer 
translate themselves and their philosophy into 
the lives of their children. The burden of 
developing the character of the coming gen- 
erations has been placed upon the teacher. 
Schools have generally accepted their respon- 
sibilities in the teaching of the mechanics of 
learning and the materialistic side of life. The 
spiritual side has had very little consideration. 
We recognize that character education needs 
to be stressed, but all the set-ups in character 
education seem to stress mechanical ap- 
proaches. Was it not the Master Himself who 
said that “Man cannot live by bread alone 
but by every word of God”? We can develop 
procedures and techniques; but if the spirit of 
the child is not touched and stimulated, the 
growth of his ethical side will be purely a 
philosophy and not a spiritual response. Teach- 
ers cannot teach love unless they love. They 
cannot transmit character unless they are liv- 
ing examples that will be caught by the child. 
Society has a right to demand a type of serv- 
ice from the teacher that will save itself from 
destruction. Society should insist that teach- 
ers recognize that its children are the tem- 
ples of God and the spirit of God dwelleth in 
them and that we, their parental substitutes, 
must have within us “the good spirit to in- 
struct them and to withhold not the manna 
from their mouths,” because “apart from God 
man is a weakling, a sport of circumstances, 
the victim of any force strong enough to over- 
power him or brush him aside.” 


“For we must share if we would keep 
Such blessings from above. 
Ceasing to give we cease to have, 
Such is the law of love.” 
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The Ecks-Presidents Resurgent 


Attend now, all ye pedagogues, while I at- 
tempt, in words clear and simple, to conceal, 
disguise, and otherwise obscure what went on 
at the annual gorge of the once-was-presidents 
of the P. S. E. A. in Pittsburgh, while the un- 
suspecting members of the Keystone Kulture 
Klub, alias P. S. E. A., were rushing for front 
seats in Memorial Hall. The day and date 
were Tuesday, December 29th, the hour as 
aforesaid, the place the Bellefield Girls Trade 
School. 

The dinner itself was not only abundant, 
appetizing, and pleasingly served from the 
point of view of the guests, but it was a con- 
vincing demonstration of the efficiency of mod- 
ern education in its effort “to improve and 
satisfy the multiplying needs of society.” Our 
compliments to Miss Bryce and her charming 
girls! 

The roll call: —Present, Richey (1908), 
Shaw (1914), Baish (1915), Davis (1917), 
Weber (1918), Chambers (1920), Evans 
(1921), Gray (1925), Dickey (1926), Kelley 
(perennial), Gilmore (1930), and Bentz 
(1931), the latest prune to fall from the presi- 
dential plum tree; absent and unaccounted 
for—Dodd (1922), Noonan (1928), and Sav- 
age (1888); represented by letter or tele- 
gram—Waller (1897), Lose (1910), Herrick 
(1910), Robbins (1911), Foster (1929). The 
living membership of the group had been 
diminished by one in the death of our beloved 
Ezra Lehman (1927) whose last letter to the 
group of a year ago was read because of its 
reference to the rapid dwindling of our mem- 
bership. 

The chair at the end of the table, as a year 
ago, was ably filled by the veteran Jovial Joe 
(1908), rich in achievement and laden with 
many honors of his profession, but reported 
as about to leave the feminine atmosphere of 
pedagogics to seek distinction in a political 
sphere regarded as more of a Mansfield. 

There was the usual number of reminiscent 
and sentimental remarks by the diners, in 
short instalments. But the piece de resistance 
was, of course, the initiation of our infant 
member, the transformation of a recently-was 
to a has-been, or in simple language the cur- 
ing of the newest prune from the presidential 
tree aforesaid. The executioner was Gilmore, 
who himself, a year ago, demonstrated how a 
man can suffer in heroic non-resistance, in a 
good cause. Speaking of non-resistance, Bentz 
didn’t know how to do it. But he was quite 
unlike Mahatma Gandhi in other respects, 
especially when decked out in the pointed 
crowned, fringed edged panama and the ample 
dancer’s skirt. Lee was pretty insistent in 
pressing for answers to some of his questions 
which really seemed quite personal. It ap- 
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peared for a time that the organization might 
decline to accept the candidate because of 
admissions which he made, under pressure, 
and seemed rather proud of. Furthermore 
he failed to convince the auditors that he had 
discovered the newspapers and burlap without 
resorting to unprofessional methods of re- 
search. But after one negative vote, through 
the intercession of Jessie, the only sister in our 
brotherhood (who is nominated by her friends 
for a national office and may need votes her- 
self), the candidate was admitted on a year’s 
strict probation and charged with the respon- 
sibility of getting next year’s candidate into 
the organization with a minimum of mutila- 
tion. 

WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, 

Secretary Involuntary 





Special Class Teachers’ Institute 

The annual spring institute of the special 
class teachers of Philadelphia will be held at 
the Girls Trade School, Thirteenth and Green 
Streets, at 9:30, Saturday, March 5. 

The theme of this year’s meeting will include 
a survey of reading difficulties and activity 
programs for special classes. With the as- 
sistance of the division of visual education, a 
series of reading experiences have been de- 
veloped to show some of the difficulties which 
the handicapped child encounters when attempt- 
ing to learn to read, including the effect of 
varying lengths of memory spans upon the syn- 
thesis of words into sentences; errors in recog- 
nition of words or sentences because of faulty 
focalization of attention; effect of hazy visual 
imagery on recall with meaningless and mean- 
ingful content, and the relationship of ease in 
reading to complexity of idea. 

The second part of the program will consist 
of discussion and demonstration of activity 
units. Several classes with their teachers will 
be present, together with their classroom 
equipment, and will demonstrate the class ac- 
tivities which have been a part of their daily 
programs. There will be time for a discussion 
of the basis for activities, some suitable units 
of interest, materials, methods of approach, 
procedure, etc. 

Following the program, a lunch will be 
served in the dining room of the Normal 
School. 

Guapys G. IDE 

Director, Division of Special 
Education 

Administration Building 

Parkway & Twenty-first St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wait not until you are backed by numbers; 
the fewer the voices on the side of truth, the 
more distinct and strong must be your own.— 
Channing. 





‘Tis Thinking Time: 


HARRIETT M. CHASE 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


The subject I have chosen seemed to me to 
be quite fitting at this time when it appears 
that the very situation we are facing shows 
lack of forethought. We become so absorbed 
in the immediate future and the problems of 
the day, that we do not stop to take stock of 
what we are doing, or of visioning the distant 
future. 

This reminds me of Mose who was empld§td 
in a certain establishment, and who went to a 
‘phone in an adjoining building and ’phoned 
back to his boss. The conversation ran about 
like this: 

“Hello, Mr. Jones. I read your ad in the 
paper where you wanted a good man.” 

“Ves,” 

“Has the place been filled?” 

“Vos.” 

“Do you like your new man?” 

“Ves,” 

“Does he satisfy you?” 

“Yes,” 

“Does he do his work all right?” 

“Yoq.” . 

“Do you think he will leave?” 

“Haven’t heard him say so.” 

“Would you fire him?” 

“No.” 

“You sure you like him?” 

“Yan."? 

“Thank you; good-by.” 

A friend of Mose who was standing near 
and heard the conversation said: 

“Why, Mose, I thought you had a job.” 

“T have.” 

“I thought that was your job.” 

“Kt ia.” 

“Then why in the world did you ’phone Mr. 
Jones?” 

“I’m just checking up on myself.” 


Importance of Our Public School System 


A few years ago a Polish statesman, when 
asked which among all the American institu- 
tions he would most desire for his own people, 
promptly replied, “Your public school system.” 
The public school system in the United States 
has grown to its present magnitude and im- 
portance out of the very life and genius of 
the American people. Citizens generally will 
agree that the public schools have had much 
to do with bringing American life to its pres- 


*Address delivered before the House of Delegates, 
Monday evening, December 28, 1931, at the Pitts- 
burgh Convention of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. 


ent high industrial and cultural level. Democ- 
racy and the future of America depend upon 
the development of our public school system. 


Organization 

Teachers were slow to realize the impor- 
tance of organization, and only since the world 
war have the local, state, and national asso- 
ciations come into their own. The recent re- 
markable gains in retirement allowances and 
increased salaries for teachers came as a di- 
rect result of organized effort. In 1917 the 
membership in the National Education Asso- 
ciation was 8,000. It is now 218,000. Few 
states at that time had any kind of retirement 
laws. The importance of retirement was re- 
cently demonstrated here in your own state. 
A teacher in Hazleton lacked one month’s 
service in order to be retired. She left teach- 
ing in 1929 to pursue studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and on completion of the work could 
not secure a position. The matter was brought 
to the attention of your State secretary, who 
took the matter up with the superintendent of 
schools at Hazleton, who went to the school 
board, with the result that this teacher was 
reinstated and she can now retire and be cared 
for comfortably the rest of her life. 

Teachers’ salaries were so meager that one 
had difficulty in making ends meet. The av- 
erage annual salary in 1920 was $635. Today 
it is more than twice that amount. It was in 
1918 that the National Education Association 
began promoting the idea of teacher partici- 
pation. At that same time the rapid growth 
of the Association began, and this is when 
state associations and local organizations took 
on new life and began to grow by leaps and 
bounds. Teachers began seeing not only the 
need of strong local and state associations, 
but of a powerful national organization which 
would act as a clearing house for state and 
local associations. 


Teachers’ Salaries 

Teachers’ salaries were increased during the 
last decade by the combined effort of local, 
state, and national associations until in 1931 
they reached the most adequate level in the 
history of education. But now we have this 
much talked of depression resulting in a 
breakdown in industry and finance and a near 
breakdown in education in many places which 
is a natural result. Enemies of the schools 
and tax dodgers have always seized upon every 
possible chance for reducing school costs. 
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They now look upon this as their opportunity. 
Banks have failed, agriculture is crippled, 
taxes are unpaid, school moneys are tied up 
in this way and that. What is the solution? 
“Reduce teachers’ salaries, decrease number 
of teachers, cut the school budget,” say these 
foes. They cannot, however, do this when the 
public is duly informed. Everyone is anxious 
for the recovery of business. If the schools 
are hampered in this fashion, business recov- 
ery and stability are hampered. To starve the 
schools would not be justice to youth, and 
what is more significant, it would not even 
be sound economy. No, do not cut teachers’ 
salaries. They are low enough. They have 
always been low when compared with the 
training and heavy responsibility. Teachers’ 
salaries have never been more than 70 per 
cent of the average pay in other gainful occu- 
pations. Teaching deserves a higher financial 
station than it has yet reached. Teachers 
have never been able to maintain the stand- 
ard of life for which the character of their 
work calls. The responsibility for holding all 
we can and for surging ahead when prosper- 
ity returns~falls upon the shoulders of our 
professional organizations more than we are 
aware of. See to it that school budgets are 
not reduced further for next year. This 
should be done only as a very last resort. 
School boards and other public officials are 
sometimes hard pressed financially, but they 
cannot afford to leave out of account the wel- 
fare of our children. Democracy will con- 
tinue to improve only as the coming genera- 
tions are lifted to higher levels. 


Cost of Education 

On June 2 the Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., said that the education of each child 
in the United States costs sixty cents a day 
or $102.37 a year. These figures include teach- 
ers’ services for nine months, heat, janitors’ 
services and, in most instances, school sup- 
plies, books, and library facilities. If it be 
found absolutely necessary to cut expendi- 
tures, it would seem that some of the more 
material developments might well wait, but 
things that make for the spiritual, moral, and 
intellectual welfare cannot wait, not even in 
a period of economic depression. Let us all 
go back home and inform the citizens of the 
community of the needs of the schools, and 
prevail upon them to maintain standards they 
now have, though it may mean great sacrifices. 
We are all agreed that good roads mean much 
to the state and nation, but do you know that 
a rod of concrete road costs more than it does 
to educate a child for one year? May we not 
better economize in this item of good roads 
than to cripple the future citizens of our na- 
tion? I am confident that an informed pub- 
lic would not stand for slashing the school 
budget as a first step in any economy program. 
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After all is said and done, the hearts of the 
American people are right and that being true, 
enlightened optimism will carry us over these 
thorny places and will result in greater vision 
than we have yet had. The daily press is re- 
porting an over-subscription to community 
chests all over this land. This is proof that 
the people in this favored land of ours are 
ready and willing to sacrifice to aid suffering 
humanity wherever it exists. This same peo- 
ple will not see the schools suffer, if they are 
properly informed. 


The Child and the Depression 

Depression can be as hard upon children as 
If we are to avoid permanent scars on 
American society, we must make every effort 
to see that, during this period of trial, our 
children have every possible protection and 
advantage. Every man and woman in the 
country has been asked to share according to 
his resources in the responsibility of alleviat- 
ing present conditions, as every man and 
woman shared in some measure in the bene- 
fits of prosperity. Walter Gifford, chairman 
of the President’s organization on unemploy- 
ment relief, says, “One body of our citizenry 
remains immune from all blame and responsi- 
bility in the difficulties with which we are 
faced, and must be held in special guardian- 
ship during the period of readjustment. I 
refer to the children. This does not apply 
alone to the children of those families where 
there is actual unemployment but to all chil- 
dren. Hunger and poverty in children leave 
scars with which the future must reckon. With 
adults the task is largely remedial. With 
children the watchword is prevention. Pub- 
lic machinery directed to the protection of 
childhood, such as pubiic health, welfare 
agencies, educational systems, should be the 
last to be affected by measures of economy. 
Let us everywhere be on guard against any 
retrenchment which pinches the young.” An 

informed public will also hold this view. 


We Must Hold Our Ground 

Statements made by the National Educa- 
tion Association on the subject of teachers’ 
salaries, beneficial tenure, and retirement laws 
are looked upon with respect, mainly because 
of our worthy purpose and of our large mem- 
bership. A decrease in membership this year, 
in state or nation, would mean a decrease in 
our power to help teachers to fight their bat- 
tles, and to get their case before the people. 
Lost ground is hard to regain, so let us see 
to it that we lose the least possible during these 
trying times. In order to do justice to the 
child, we must do justice to the child’s school. 
Children have a right to qualified teachers. 
How fortunate they are to have teachers who 
are loyal to the schools in the darkest days, 
to have teachers who have not allowed their 
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vision to be clouded by extra obligations or by 
the stress of the hard times, and teachers who 
now look ahead with the optimism of hope. 
Loss of money is not serious, but loss of loy- 
alty, loss of vision, loss of ideals, loss of pro- 
fessional respect are eternal losses. They are 
the death from which there is no resurrection. 
A blind slashing of salaries and other school 
costs would destroy the life and efficiency of 
the school. There is no phase of school ad- 
ministration that will not suffer if educators 
are not on guard, and if they are not loyal 
and true to their profession, and, through that, 
to the children of America. We must not pen- 
alize our children, through unsatisfactory 
schools, for the mistakes of the present gen- 
eration. This will not be the first instance of 
sacrificing in order that children may have 
educational opportunity. It has been done in 
other depressions. With our help it will be 
done again. 
Education and Business 


The individual teacher needs the supporting 
strength of cooperative effort today more than 
at any time since the critical years following 
the World War, when the national and state 
association literally saved the schools from 
threatened breakdown. The associations need 
their members today to help fight the battles 
that are on for unwarranted retrenchment. 
There is need of’ greater economy in school 
expenditures in places, but there is grave dan- 
ger of mistakes which would result in reduc- 
tions in efficiency of the schools. Were it not 
for education, where would business be today? 
There are two answers to this question. There 
is one type of successful business man who has 
not had the advantages of our educational sys- 
tem because circumstances made it necessary 
for him to go to work early in life, learning 
from the school of “hard knocks.” This mi- 
nority group does not readily comprehend edu- 
cation as his stepping-stone to success. In fact, 
he is justifying his lack of education by say- 
ing he has climbed just as high on the ladder 
of success as those with the educational ad- 
vantages. This, of course, is a false impres- 
sion. The other type believes that advances 
in culture and in standards of living are due 
in great part to advances in education made 
through the schools, and these advances have 
led to a great increase in the consumption of 
goods of every conceivable kind. Education 
increases our wants and raises our standard 
of living, thereby developing old markets and 
creating new ones. If we did not have an edu- 
cated citizenry, who would care about buying 
a radio or an electric refrigerator or going to 
a lecture on art or attending a fine musical 
concert? Production, too, has been increased 
by education. The complex system of industry 
which produces the greatest variety of goods 
required by our complex civilization must have 
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for its successful operation a great body of 
educated, adaptable workers. Won’t you, in 
some way, point out to the business men in 
your community that a reduction in the schools 
will mean lower standards of living which will 
be costly to them? After all, the human val- 
ues are the only real ones. Fame, power, 
money—they do not bring the satisfaction that 
comes from human values. These make life 
rich and abundant and it is for these values 
that teachers and the schools stand. 
‘Tis Thinking Time 

I am reminded of the story of Uncle Alfred, 
Andrew Jackson’s old body servant. Uncle 
Alfred lived many years after the General’s 
death. The Hermitage became the shrine for 
thousands of tourists. One day a gentleman, 
who was viewing the Hermitage, asked Uncle 
Alfred, who liked to talk of his master, “Do 
you think the General went to heaven when 
he died?” Uncle Alfred, without any hesita- 
tion, answered, “I don’t know, sah, but if he 
tuk it in his head to, he did.” If, ten years 
ago, the leaders of finance and industry had 
“tuk” it into their heads to think as they do 
now, the severity of the present crisis would 
have been greatly lessened. It might have 
been eliminated. These leaders realize now 
that during the last quarter of a century their 
thinking, like that of teachers, farmers, and 
labor, has been along narrow lines. The great 
lesson we get from this economic crisis is that 
all must think more broadly. It also teaches 
us interdependence in a new way. It is that 
every branch of industry, every organization, 
and every profession must think of their prob- 
lems in their relations to all other groups in 
order to build for permanent prosperity. 

We are not yet able to see any next week or 
next month solution of the present situation. 
If it were due only to frenzied action on Wall 
Street, or to a high tariff, or to over-produc- 
tion, or to decreased buying, or to too much 
machinery, or to violations of the Sherman 
Anti-trust law, or to any one of a half dozen 
other causes, or if it existed in our country only, 
the solution would be less difficult. But, when 
due to more than a score of deep-seated causes, 
and when it is world-wide in its scope, and when 
all human activities and all world relationships 
are to be taken into account, no single eye can 
get the full perspective. The solution has to 
grow out of the combined thinking of men and 
women in the various vocations and profes- 
sions. When all our people, young and old, 
experts and those who are not experts, center 
their minds on ways of removing this barrier 
to progress, a momentum will come, and sooner 
or later, a degree of success must result. We 
cannot repeat too often that enlightened opti- 
mism is the motivating force in the work 
ahead. 

The people are just beginning to think. They 
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are now taking the first step, that of trying 
to discover the cause. The next step will be 
to work for the solution. We may now take 
the optimistic view, not that prosperity is here, 
but that thinking along broader lines is here. 
We have gone through other trying times. We 
have the same high type of citizenship and 
thinking ability that has carried the nation 
over other hard places. It will carry us over 
this one and, we believe, it will give a more 
durable prosperity and a better civilization than 
the nation or the world has ever before known. 

Delegates of this great Commonwealth, the 
eyes of the nation are watching you! See 
that no backward step is taken in any corner 
of this state. The National Education Asso- 
ciation relies upon you for outstanding lead- 
ership and for placing “Children First” every 
time. si 





Biology Section Meeting 
February 6, 1932 

The biology section of the W.P.E.C. will 
meet at Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, on Satur- 
day, February 6. Luncheon will be served at 
1:00 p. m., the meeting will begin at 2:00 p. m. 
The speaker for the day is D. R. Sumstine, di- 
rector of curriculum study and research of 
Pittsburgh. His subject will be “The Status 
of Biology.” The committee appointed to do 
work on research in biology teaching will give 
its report. The committee is as follows: Leona 
Eimer, Westinghouse, Chairman; E. W. Love, 
Butler; J. E. Brown, Arnold; C. L. McMillen, 
Saltsburg; C. S. Overcash, South Hills, and 
Marian Martin, Braddock. 

Reservations for the luncheon should be 
made to J. A. Hollinger, Administration Build- 
ing, Bellefield Ave. at Forbes St., Pittsburgh. 
The price for the luncheon is $1.00 per plate, 
and the reservation should be in by February 4. 

If any further information is desired write 
Marie B. Knauz, secretary of biology section, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, or C. L. Mc- 
Millen, chairman, publicity committee, Salts- 
burg. 





PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 1, appeared 
in January bearing on the front cover a cut of 
the new seal. Mercury, the winged messenger 
of the gods, is shown stepping from the uni- 
verse across the State of Pennsylvania bear- 
ing in his left hand a laurel wreath for an 
athlete kneeling in the keystone, and in the 
right hand a flaming torch in whose light ap- 
pears P. I. A. A. Besides a list of member- 
ships, the issue features the registration and 
classification of officials with a list of approved 
officials and their addresses. The editor is the 
efficient secretary of the P. I. A. A., Edmund 
Wicht, 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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University of Pittsburgh Offers 
New Degrees 


Following its policy of serving worth-while 
educational needs and of keeping abreast with 
the best of progressive movements in educa- 
tion, the University of Pittsburgh is now pre- 
pared to offer a second doctor’s degree, that 
of doctor of education, according to an an- 
nouncement made by John Weber, business 
manager of the University. 

The new degree is particularly designed to 
serve the needs of supervisory officials in edu- 
cation. Practically the same requirements 
hold for this degree as for the doctor of 
philosophy. Students working toward either 
degree must earn a total of seventy-two credits 
beyond a bachelor’s degree. 

The major difference comes in the type of re- 
search that is required for the two degrees. 
The plan in part states: 

“A student must present, within his major 
field of study, a dissertation representing 
scholarship of a high order. The two degrees 
are similar in their requirements for scholar- 
ship; they may be differentiated in the nature 
of the contributions through research which 
candidates are required to make. 

“The degree of doctor of education stands 
for the ability to organize materials and to 
test educational theory and practice through 
application to actual school situations. Re- 
search for this degree is of a service type. The 
degree of doctor of philosophy stands for 
discovery or production in educational theory 
and practice. Research for this degree should 
make a contribution either to technique or to 
knowledge.” 

Under the regulations for a doctor of edu- 
cation degree, students, instead of being re- 
quired to be certified in two languages or in 
one language and advanced statistical method 
as instruments of research, “May meet certi- 
fication requirements by any two of the fol- 
lowing: (a) French, (b) German, (c) ad- 
vanced statistical method, (d) mental meas- 
urements; and (1) a thesis prepared for a 
master’s degree, or (2) a formal paper de- 
scribing some phase of school practice.” 

Curricula leading to four different advanced 
degrees are now offered in education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. These degrees are: 
master of arts, master of education, doctor of 
philosophy, and doctor of education. The 
master of education degree was first offered in 
1930. 

With the addition of the doctor of educa- 
tion to its offerings, the University of Pitts- 
burgh joins the ranks of such institutions as 
Harvard, Stanford, University of California, 
Johns Hopkins, Indiana, University of Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania State College, University 
of N. Dakota, and Univ. of Southern California. 
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Our New President 


Francis B. Haas 


A former State superintendent of public in- 
struction, May 18, 1925-January 24, 1927, 
now president of the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, was elected President of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association for the 
year 1932 at the Pittsburgh convention. Fran- 
cis B. Haas, who holds one of the four dis- 
tinguished service medals awarded by our 
Association, will head its activities in fields of 
enlarged service during the present year. 

Dr. Haas has always been a ready worker 
for the Association. During the school year 
1930-31, he served as president of the North- 
eastern Convention District. During the past 
year he directed very effectively and efficiently, 
as chairman, the study of the retirement fund 
relations committee. 

In response to his presentation as the new 
President at the final general session of the 
Pittsburgh Convention, December 30, 1931, Dr. 
Haas said: 

Mr. President, Members of this great: Asso- 
ciation, and Friends of Education: 

Our Association has seen fit to elevate me 
to the high office of President. I deeply ap- 
preciate the honor and the responsibility. The 
P. S. E. A., with over 60,000 members, decen- 
tralized for work through convention districts, 
and nearly 300 local branches—with its pro- 
fessional departments and round tables and its 
house of delegates, is the greatest representa- 
tive professional organization in the world. 

The immediate problem that confronts us 
is how best to mobilize and command the re- 
sources of our Association for immediate serv- 
ice this year for the youth of the State and, 
through them, to the present and future Penn- 
sylvanians. 

It is my purpose to attack this problem 
immediately by challenging the Executive 
Council, the presidents of the convention dis- 
tricts, and the various committees of the 
Association to develop a definite and practical 
program which will make our resources dy- 
namic in the present emergency. And I now 
invite these groups to give immediate con- 
sideration to the matter preparatory to an 
early call to service. 

We have predicated the success of our form 
of government upon equality of opportunity. 
We have dedicated the great American system 
of education to this purpose. In Pennsylvania 
we have erected the public school system upon 
a firm constitutional foundation. We cannot, 
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therefore, assume credit for democracy’s suc- 
cess when the weather is fair and the sailing 
is smooth and merely turn the helm over to 
other social agencies of the State when the 
weather changes. 

Every classroom in Pennsylvania offers an 
immediate opportunity for patriotic service of 
the highest order. The Pennsylvania State 
Education Association challenges every one of 
its 60,000 members to know the status of 
every child in Pennsylvania, to know the re- 
sources of every community in Pennsylvania, 
and to dedicate every school room to balancing 
the needs with the available services. Thou- 
sands of our teachers are already engaged in 
this project. Tens of thousands of children 
now attending school can attest to this fact. 

Members of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, the founders of our organiza- 
tion visioned it primarily as a means to serve 
Pennsylvania through the instrumentality of 
the teacher. This is the greatest professional 
opportunity in our history: to demonstrate 
that education in Pennsylvania is what we 
believe it to be—democracy’s permanent par- 
ticipating insurance against disaster. It is 
up to us now to pay the premiums to the 
Commonwealth in terms of service to the 
youth of the State. 





P.S. E. A. Appointive Committees 


President Francis B. Haas announces the 
following committee appointments: 


I. Retirement Fund Relations 
W. Lee Gilmore, Chairman, Oakmont 
John C. Diehl, Erie 
Elizabeth Ledwidge, Pittsburgh 
C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Mrs. Amy Morgan, Scranton 
J. B. Richey, McKeesport 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 

II. Constitutional Revision 
Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman, York 
Martha B. Boyer, Philadelphia 
Fred W. Diehl, Danville 
Meyers B. Horner, Washington 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
Walter E. Severance, Harrisburg 
G. A. Stetson, Titusville 

. Tenure Problems 

James R. Gilligan, Chairman, Dunmore 
Guy C. Brosius, Lock Haven 
Agnes C. Call, Chester 
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Florence M. Franklin, Pittsburgh 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 


IV. Women’s Legislative Council 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 





Christmas at Cloverton 

The spirit of Christmas rang through the 
halls of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial at Clover- 
ton, Columbia, Pa., Saturday, December 19, 
when representatives of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association with William E. Burk- 
ard, the president, held a Christmas dinner- 
party there. They came laden with exquisite 
gifts of pottery, crystal, Venetian glass, and 
brass for Cloverton and personal gifts for each 
guest, the staff, and the donor, Dr. Houston 
Mifflin. 

A Stromberg-Carlson radio, also, one of their 
gifts, was installed for Christmas day. 

The house was attractively decorated with 
wreaths of holly and a beautifully lighted pine 
tree, their gift also. 

The pilgrimage was made by Doctor and 
Mrs. William E. Burkard, Jessie Gray, Mrs. 
Edna Whittaker, Ida R. Ford, Mary Snyder, 
Mrs. Silena Parry, Alvin Blumberger, and 
Katharine Andrews, whose appreciation of 
Cloverton was evidenced by the joy they 
brought with their visit. 

Columbia’s sixty teachers presented the home 
a $30 Telechron clock. Elizabeth Z. and Loretta 
R. Minich, members of the board of trustees, 
presented seven sterling silver napkin markers, 
each bearing the last initial of a guest in 
old English lettering about three inches high. 


Tribute to Dr. Houston Mifflin 

The most charming, integrating personality 
with whom it has been my privilege to asso- 
ciate and to enjoy the friendship of is a cul- 
tured, courteous, philosophical man. It gives 
me great pleasure to introduce you to Dr. 
Houston Mifflin of Norwood, Columbia, Pa. 
At all times he practices self control, observes 
the laws of punctuality, never hurries through 
an interview but is mindful of the next ap- 
pointment. He is not guilty of procrastination 
and yet is far from impulsive. He makes 
friends slowly and retains them; puts visitors 
at ease, receiving them graciously; loves 
truth, with diplomacy its attribute. To give 
gracefully is an art Dr. Mifflin possesses by 
inheritance. He receives in a manner that 
places value on the smallest offering. In giv- 
ing and receiving he radiates the feeling that 
nothing is too fine for others and that the 
simplest is best for self. Though a practicing 
physician and surgeon earlier in life, he avoids 
discussions of disease, viewing the situation 
with optimistic sympathy. His loyalty to 
family, friend, and community is most marked; 
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above sentiment he places justice and sincerity 
of purpose. (E. Z. M.) 





The Washington Convention 

The sixty-second annual meeting of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence will 
be held in Washington, D. C., February 20-25, 
1932. Edwin C. Broome, president of the De- 
partment, Philadelphia, is building his pro- 
gram around the main theme: Education, our 
Guide and our Safeguard, and one of the Chief 
Sources of our Spiritual Life, our Cultural 
Growth, and our Material Power. Other themes 
to be emphasized are: Financing public edu- 
cation; education for a changing social, eco- 
nomic, and political world; education as a 
source of spiritual and cultural life; promoting 
the physical and mental health of school chil- 
dren; American education—past, present, and 
future, and education as a national issue. 

Convention activities will have a patriotic 
note in honor of the bicentennial anniversary 
of George Washington’s birth, February 22. 

Headquarters, registration, and exhibits will 
be in the Washington Auditorium. General Ses- 
sions will be held in Constitution Hall. Penn- 
sylvania headquarters will be Rooms 219-221, 
Washington Hotel, and there, in the Hall of 
Nations, on Monday evening, February 22, 
at six o’clock, the annual Pennsylvania dinner 
will be held ($2.50 per plate). 

Round trip tickets on the identification cer- 
tificate plan will be available at a fare and a 
half for members of the N. E. A. and depend- 
ent members of their families. Write J. W. 
Crabtree, secretary, 1201 Sixteenth St., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for identification certificates. 

Hotel reservations may be made through 
Augustus Gumpert, director, Washington Con- 
vention Bureau, 1730 H Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Metalboard 


After years of experimenting, research, and 
development, the American Seating Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, has perfected a most 
unusual blackboard—one with such obvious ad- 
vantages that every educational worker should 
know about it. It is a porcelain enamel on steel 
blackboard, known and marketed as METAL- 
BOARD. 

It has these advantages: It possesses a deep, 
permanent, uniform black color; it does not 
become glossy; it does not reflect light; its 
uniform grain provides a smooth writing sur- 


face free from streaks, ribbons, and checks; 


it does not scratch, chip, or flake; it withstands 
blows and abrasions from ladders, window 
poles, etc., that would completely shatter other 
blackboards. There is no danger of breakage 
in handling and shipping. 
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Temple University's Progress 


Temple University, Philadelphia, celebrated 
its phenomenal growth and success during the 
last five years by tendering a dinner December 
16, 1931, to 700 citizens of Philadelphia and 
vicinity. The celebration marked the fifth an- 
niversary of the Russell H. Conwell Founda- 
tion, founded five years ago by President 
Charles E. Beury. The dinner was held in 
Mitten Hall Auditorium. 

During this period the members of the fac- 
ulty with post-graduate degrees increased from 
48% to 74%; the total assets of the University, 
as reported by accountants, show an increase 
of three and a half times; and the current 
income of the University increased from 
just under $1,000,000 per annum to nearly 
$2,000,000. 

The enrolment of full-time’ students is now 
6791; the total enrolment of 12,552 includes 
students from 37 states and 18 foreign coun- 
tries; 83%, however, are from Pennsylvania. 
The total membership of the faculty is 166. 

Public support of the Russell H. Conwell 
Foundation was demonstrated early in 1926 in 
the form of gifts and pledges to the amount 
of $1,600,000 from more than fifteen thousand 
persons, With this assurance of Temple’s value 
to the community, President Beury and the 
Board of Trustees launched a comprehensive 
program of University development. In a 
period of five years notable steps have been 
taken to carry this program forward. 

The first step was the addition of the seventh 
floor to Conwell Hall. .Then came the erection 
of Carnell Hall, Unit No. 2 of the University 
Group, which brought relief to badly crowded 
conditions in the Undergraduate Colleges by 
Providing space for forty-five classrooms and 
laboratories, an auditorium, faculty rooms, and 
the University post office and book store. 
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The second step involved the development of 
a Medical Centre at Broad and Ontario Streets, 
by the consolidation of the activities of the 
Medical School Hospital and Nurses’ School. 
The first new unit of the Centre was the $1,500,- 
000 Medical School Building. Since the com- 
pletion of this structure it has been visited by 
many eminent physicians and educators, who 
pronounced it the last word in design and 
equipment and for the effective teaching of 
medicine. With the creation of the Medical 
Centre came the establishment of these five 
scientifically-important departments: 

1. The Chevalier Jackson Bronchoscopic 
Clinic. To this clinic come patients from all 
parts of the world for the removal of foreign 
bodies from the lungs, esophagus, and stomach. 
Already the clinic has been instrumental in 
saving many lives. 

2. The Department of Neuro-Surgery, in 
which are studied methods of dealing with 
diseases of the brain and nervous system. 
Especial emphasis is placed upon brain surgery 
and the treatment of epilepsy. 

3. The Department of General Medical Re- 
search, for scientific investigation into the 
causes and treatment of disease. 

4. The Department of Physical Medicine, 
which utilizes heat, light, water, electricity, and 
mechanics as curative measures. 

5. The X-Ray Department, one of the largest 
and most completely equipped of its kind, oc- 
cupying twenty-two rooms in the Hospital and 
six in the medical school. 

Temple’s development program has included 
also professional schools of dentistry, phar- 
macy, and law. 

Recent additions to the rapidly expanding 
physical plant include the stadium, capacity 
40,000, and Mitten Memorial Hall which pro- 
vides spacious social and lounge rooms, dining 
accommodations, offices and committee rooms 
for student and alumni organizations, a great 
auditorium that serves as ballroom, banquet 
hall, theater or sports arena. The roof is 
equipped as an outdoor gymnasium. 

The Oak Lane Country Day School with its 
group of modern buildings on a thirty-acre 
tract was acquired last summer. 

A new library, made possible by a memorial 
bequest of $250,000 from the estate of Thomas 
D. Sullivan, is assured. 

Temple University, in all its departments, 
today enjoys the prestige which comes with 
recognition, by the duly-accredited standardiz- 
ing agencies, of its academic excellence. In 
most instances the award of “Grade A” ratings 
came to Temple’s various schools in the last 
five years. 

The program of physical expansion has 
played a vital part in the progressive tendencies 
of the academic and professional departments. 
Policies of reorganization for greater instruc- 
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tional efficiency and higher scholastic attain- 
ment have been steadily pursued. Standard 
requirements for admission, recognized courses 
and degrees, and accredited schools and colleges 
have been the fundamental factors surround- 
ing the development of the University’s aca- 
demic program. 





Educational Program of the American 
School of the Air for February 
2:30 to 3:00 p. m., E.S.T. 


February 1—Hatasu (History Drama) Upper 
grades and high schools 

February 2—Famous German Masters (Geog- 
raphy and Music) Upper grades and high 
schools 

February 8—Legend of the Wooden Horse 
(Literature Drama) Grades 5 and 6 

February 4—Men’s and Women’s Voices (In- 
termediate Music) Grades 5 and 6 
“The Surface of the Earth” (Elementary 

Science) 

February 5—The Navy (Vocational Guidance) 
For high schools. Ernest Lee Jahncke, 
Assistant Secretary of Navy 

February 8—Herodotus (History Drama) Up- 
per grades and high schools 

February 9—The Peoples Who Make Up the 
United States (Geography and Music) Up- 
per grades and high schools 

February 10—Poems by Edwin Markham (Lit- 
erature Appreciation) Grades 5 and 6 

February 11—Foreign Children (Primary 
Music) Dorothy Gordon 
“The Enchanted Frog” (Children’s Play) 

February 12—Foreign Trade (Vocational 
Guidance) For high schools. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 

February 15—Archimedes (History Drama) 
Upper grades and high schools 

February 16—American Composers (Geogra- 
phy and Music) Upper grades and high 
schools 

February 17—Hiawatha (Literature Drama) 
Grades 5 and 6 

February 18—The Nutcracker Suite (Orches- 
tra) (Intermediate Music) Grades 5 and 6 
“Wrapped in a Blanket of Air” (Elemen- 
tary Science) Grades 5 and 6 

February 19—Domestic Science (Vocational 
Guidance) For high schools. Marie Sellers 
of General Foods 

February 22—Justinian, the Great (History) 
(Drama) For upper grades and high 
schools 

February 23—American Life Told in Music 
(Geography and Music) For upper grades 
and high schools 

February 24—Portrait of George Washington 
(Henry Turner Bailey) (Art Apprecia- 
tion) For Junior and Senior high schools 
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February 25—Music 
Music) 
“Dick Whittington” (Children’s Play) 

February 26—Nursing (Vocational Guidance) 
(For High Schoois) Janet M. Geister, 
R.N., American Nurses Assn. 

February 29—Haroun - al-Raschid (History) 
(Drama) Upper grades and high schools 


Stop Thief 

A hijacking magazine solicitor, purporting 
to represent Harper and Brothers, is soliciting 
magazine subscriptions from teachers at bar- 
gain prices. He is very clever and smooth in 
his talk, pointing out that it makes no differ- 
ence to him whether you pay cash or take the 
time payment plan, but cleverly praises your 
judgment in saving the dollar interest which, 
of course, he says, means nothing to him. He 
tries to get the checks made out to him per- 
sonally in order that he may get his commission 
sooner but will take checks made out to Harper’s 
and cash them along with the others. He is a 
fairly elderly man, appearing to be 50 to 55 
years old; medium tall and medium slender; 
gracious and personable in manner. He uses 
the name D. L. Allerton. 

Harper and Brothers, whom he claims to 
represent, writes that he is no representative 
of theirs and never has been; that he has been 
on the road in this fraudulent business for 
some two years, more or less; at first soliciting 
doctors mostly, but now operating in the teach- 
ing profession. 

Here is his proposition by which he can no 
doubt be identified: He comes to the teacher 
saying he is a representative of Harper’s Mag- 
azine, that Harper’s Magazine is about to lose 
a $250,000 advertising contract through loss of 
subscriptions due to the depression and that 
they are making this liberal offer because of 
this fact. For $8.70 cash or $9.80, 90 days’ 
credit, you get Harper’s and any two from 
among a number of others, including World’s 
Work, Review of Reviews, Time, Collier’s, etc. 
In addition to the three magazines, the sub- 
scriber gets absolutely free of cost, a 10-volume 
set of Kipling, Mark Twain, Galsworthy, or 
some other one of similar nature. He shows 
the binding in which they will come, also gives 
a receipt. 

Teachers should not merely refuse to buy, 
they should bait him up and arrest him, for in 
all probability, he has stolen thousands of dol- 
lars from people by means of his scheme. 

This information comes to the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoo. JouRNAL from Guy B. Blakey, princi- 
pal of high school, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 


Can Speak (Primary 








Let us not concern ourselves about how other 
men will do their duties, but concern ourselves 
about how we shall do ours.—Lyman Abbott. 
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Albert Lindsay Rowland 


Albert Lindsay Rowland, superintendent of 
schools of Cheltenham Township, Montgomery 
County, has been elected president of the State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg. Dr. Row- 
land succeeds Ezra Lehman, who died recently. 

Dr. Rowland, a Philadelphian, graduated 
from Temple University in 1908 and received 
his degree of doctor of philosophy from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1914. He taught 
in Philadelphia schools from 1904 to 1910, and 
from 1910 to 1918 taught in the School of 
Pedagogy. From 1919 to 1925 he was direc- 
tor of the teacher bureau of the Department 
of Public Instruction, and since then has been 
superintendent of schools in Cheltenham Town- 
ship. 





Recent Publications 


Recent publications of interest to teachers 
are: 


Tales and Trails around the World. Selected 
reading list for boys and girls from pre- 
school age to Junior High School 

Building the International Mind through 
Toys. A list of games, handwork sets, and 
dolls for children 

A Commencement Program for High Schools. 
Suggestions for graduation exercises in ac- 
cord with the new spirit of peace and 
international goodwill in education 

Material for the Observance of Washington’s 
Birthday. A_ selected bibliography of 
poems, stories, posters, and other reference 
material 

These pamphlets are published by the Edu- 

cational Department of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. They 
will be sent to you upon request. Address: 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, Pennsylvania Branch, 1924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations of 
the Yearbook Committee 


Editorial Note—This excerpt, taken with minor 
deletions from Chapter XVII of the Thirtieth Year- 
book of The National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, entitled ‘“‘The Textbook in American Edu- 
cation,” is reprinted by permission of the Society 
and at the request of its Board of Directors, fol- 
lowing the recommendation of a Special Advisory 
Committee composed of J. B. Edmonson, University 
of Michigan, Chairman; Charles H. Judd, Univer- 
sity of Chicago: P. A. Knowlton, editorial staff, 
The Macmillan Company; and S. D. Shankland, De- 
partment of Superintendence, National Education 
Association. 


The conclusions and recommendations that 
follow express the position of the Yearbook 
Committee on important issues. The Commit- 
tee was able to concur unanimously upon each 
one of the twenty-two statements. 

1. The educational interest of the pupil must 
at all times be the primary consideration in 
appraising plans for making and selecting text- 
books. 

2. The principle is cardinal that the selection 
of textbooks is the prerogative of the educa- 
tional personnel of our schools. Hence the 
Committee urges that educational administra- 
tors should defend their exercise of this prerog- 
ative against the claims or the interference of 
others, whether they be publishers, members of 
school boards, politicians, or other laymen. The 
Committee believes that the superintendent 
should take the final responsibility in recom- 
mending textbooks. 

8. School administrators should be aggres- 
sive in demanding high standards of practice 
on the part of selecting committees and on the 
part of publishers and their representatives. 

4, The Committee likewise invites publishers 
to frame standards of practice for their field 
representatives and to place these standards in 
the hands of school administrators and select- 
ing agencies. 

5. Unethical practices are so clearly detri- 
mental to the public welfare that, in the judg- 
ment of the Committee, state or regional com- 
missions representing the profession should be 
created which will be charged with the duty of 
investigating complaints, whether made against 
bookmen, schoolmen, or others, and with the 
further duty of making public all pertinent 
facts in the event that the complaints are 
justified. 

6. The cost of textbooks is so negligible a part 
in the total cost of education, especially when 
account is taken of the value of good textbooks, 
that further increase in cost is fully warranted 
where necessary to secure better instructional 
material for pupils. 

7. Free textbooks should be provided in all 
public schools in the interests of better educa- 
tional opportunities for the children and of 
economy to the general public. 

8. State adoption of textbooks often gives 
rise to questionable practices in connection with 
the selection and prescription of the texts. This 
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Committee believes that our profession should 
seek to modify existing legislation in such a 
way as to eliminate these practices. The Com- 
mittee believes, indeed, that the state is not a 
desirable unit for textbook adoption; that, on 
the contrary, the unit for adoption should be 
the local unit of school administration and 
supervision. 

9. State publication of textbooks is unwise, 
uneconomical, and educationally unsound. Our 
profession should continue to resist its exten- 
sion. 

10. In making the two preceding statements 
with respect to state adoption and state publi- 
cation, the Committee does not wish to be in- 
terpreted as condemning the principle of state 
uniformity in courses of study; the Committee 
recognizes that many facts, particularly with 
respect to the mobility of our population, point 
to the desirability of some degree of uniformity 
in subject matter and in grade placement 
among the schools of a state or even of a larger 
area than the state. Reasonable uniformity in 
subject matter and grade placement, particu- 
larly in the elementary school, would greatly 
facilitate the provision of adequate textbooks 
and need not destroy the values inherent in di- 
versity of textbook approach and treatment. , 

11. Publishers should feel obligated to refuse 
to publish manuscripts that do not meet high 
standards of excellence in textbook-making. 

12. There is much need for careful research 
on problems relating to the mechanical features 
of textbooks. Publishers should be encouraged 
to carry forward such research. 

13. The critical trial of instructional ma- 
terials in classrooms before publication in text- 
book form is commended. 

14. Publishers have real cause for protest 
against some of the practices of school admin- 
istrators as listed in this Yearbook in the chap- 
ters entitled “Current Practices in Selecting 
Textbooks for the Elementary Schools” and 
“The Problems of Publishers in Making and 
Marketing Textbooks.” In particular, the 
Committee believes that the publishers have 
cause for protest and grounds for legal action 
against those schoolmen who engage in the 
practice of reproducing copyrighted material 
without securing the consent of the publishers. 

15. The use of the plan of secret committees 
in textbook selection is not good educational 
practice. 

16. For authors who are in educational work 
to use their positions to secure adoptions of 
their textbooks is likely to invite criticism en- 
dangering the good repute of our profession. 

17. The use of a score card for the evalua- 
tion of textbooks has certain obvious advan- 
tages in directing attention systematically to 
various items that should receive consideration. 
On the other hand, seeming numerical pre- 
cision may be misleading, in that the qualita- 
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tive whole is seldom to be measured by the sum 
of its quantitative parts. Score cards devised 
in terms of a particular book should not be 
used in the selection of textbooks. 

18. Teachers, as the users of textbooks, 
should have a voice in. their selection, but the 
Committee calls attention to the fact that effec- 
tive participation on the part of the teachers 
requires special competence. 

19. The choice of textbooks is so important 
an educational task that the study of approved 
methods and standards for selection should be 
emphasized in the professional preparation of 
teachers. 

20. Supervisors of teachers in service and 
instructors in professional schools should show 
teachers how to follow and also to supplement 
the textbook intelligently with respect to both 
content and method. 

21. American publishers are entitled to much 
praise for producing textbooks that represent 
high qualities of bookmaking and generally 
also of qualities of content and organization 
not found in textbooks of other countries. The 
Committee believes that too much praise can- 
not be given to the reputable publishers of the 
United States for the meticulous care with 
which manuscripts are examined and with 
which errors in form and content are detected 
and corrected. 

22. The Committee lends its full endorsement 
to the conclusion that the standards of prac- 
tice in the selection of textbooks not only are 
higher today than formerly but also are rela- 
tively higher than those which prevail in many 
other lines of business. 

The foregoing conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the Committee are intended to assist 
our profession in protecting the interests of the 
schools in matters involving the selection of 
textbooks. It is hoped that they will stimulate 
a large amount of profitable discussion of text- 
book problems. 





Retirement Board Election 


On Monday, January 11, 1932, the commit- 
tee, of which Superintendent Charles S. Davis 
of Steelton was chairman, counted the ballots 
for the election of the member of the State 
School Employes’ Retirement Board to fill the 
vacancy caused by the expiration of the term 
of T. T. Allen on January 1, 1982. 

The committee reported that there was a 
total of 39,800 votes cast of which T. T. Allen, 
East Stroudsburg, received 23,828 and R. E. 
Laramy, Altoona, received 15,363; 227 votes 
were distributed among other names, and 382 
ballots were defective and could not be 
counted. 

T. T. Allen is, therefore, elected to succeed 
himself as a member of the School Employes’ 
Retirement Board for a three-year term be- 
ginning January 1, 1932. 
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Ralph Cooper Hutchison 


Ralph Cooper Hutchison, a native of Col- 
orado, is the new president of Washington and 
Jefferson College. Dr. Hutchison’s father, a 
native of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, was 
a physician in Denver, Colorado. Both he and 
his wife were killed in an automobile accident 
when their son was fourteen, and their children 
were adopted into the home of an uncle, who is 
now Justice of the Supreme Court of the state 
of Kansas. ; 

Dr. Hutchison earned his A. B. degree at 
Lafayette College, his M.A. at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and his Ph.D. at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was ordained as a Presby- 
terian minister in 1925, and his alma mater 
honored him with a degree of doctor of divinity 
in 1930. 

The educational work in which Dr. Hutch- 
ison has engaged includes: 

Director of religious education, First 
Presbyterian Church, Norristown, 1922 to 
1924 

Young Peoples Department of the Board 
of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, 1924 to 1925 

Professor of philosophy and religion, and 
dean, American College of Teheran, 1925 
to 1931 

In December, 1931, Dr. Hutchison was elected 
president of Washington and Jefferson College. 





LUZERNE CoUNTY Institute, assembled in 
Irem Temple, Wilkes-Barre, January 8, 1932, 
voted to join the P. S. E. A. as a unit. The 
1700 educational workers under the superin- 
tendency of A. P. Cope are most heartily wel- 
comed into the rank of 100%-ers in the Asso- 
ciation. Everyone of our 66 counties is now 
100% in membership in the P. S. E. A. The 
total paid membership from December 15, 1930, 
to December 15, 1931, was 60,956, an increase 
of 517 over the preceding year. 
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Pennsylvania School Press 
Association 


In the ideal atmosphere of the Fine Arts 
Building of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association held its sixth round table 
conference and its second annual contest on 
Monday and Tuesday, December 28 and 29, 
1931. 

Due to the efficient work of Helen A. An- 
derson of Wilkinsburg High School and her 
committee from local schools, the program 
which consisted of a reception and dance Mon- 
day evening, twenty-three sectional meetings, 
a general meeting, a luncheon, and a trip 
through the plant of the Pittsburgh Press, 
progressed smoothly to the complete satisfac- 
tion of all present. Over 200 attended the 
dance on Monday evening and 350, represent- 
ing 75 schools throughout the State, registered 
for the meetings on Tuesday. 

At the general meeting Gertrude L. Turner 
of Abington High School, chairman of the 
contest committee, announced the winners and 
awarded the prizes in the second annual 
contest. 


AWARDS 


PUBLICATIONS 
Newspapers 
Teachers’ College: 

First Place—The Campus REFLECTOR, State 
Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg 

No other awards. 

Senior High School: 
Class A—Enrolment, 1500 or above 

First Place—The FRANKFoRD HIGH Way, 
Frankford High School, Phil- 
delphia 

Second Place—The Beracon, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia ; 
The MOUNTAIN EcHo, 

Third Place—The ACADEMY STarR, 
High School, Erie 

Class B—-1001 to 1500 

First Place—YorkK HIGH WEEKLY, Wiliiam 
Penn Senior High School, 
York 

Second Place—The Acorn, Upper Darby 

Third Place—CAkRRICKULUM, Carrick High 

School, Pittsburgh 
Class C—501 to 1000 

First Place—The MUHLENBERG OBSERVER, 
Muhlenberg Township High 
School, Laureldale 

Second Place—The Rep Lion Hiuutop, Red 


Altoona 
Academy 


ion 
Third Place—The ABINGTONIAN, Abington 
Class D—251 to 500 
First Place—The BLUE AND WHITE 
West York 
Second Place—Avon-GROVE TIMES, 


NEws, 


Avondale- 
High School, 


Hollidaysburg 


West Grove 
Avondale 
Third Place—H-BurGEr, 
Class E—Less than 250 
First Place—The Mapie Hiuzt, Glen Rock 
Second Place—The DeE.LTa HicH News, Delta 
Third Place—PortTeER, Porter Township High 
School, Reinerton 
Note: Where the large number of entries necessi- 
tated it, publications were grouped according to 
enrolment, awards being made to each group. In 
other cases, full allowance was made for the size 
of the school. 
Junior High School: 
First Place—The JuNtIor Post, Upper Darby 
Second Place—The SpoTuicHt, Wilkinsburg 
No other awards. 
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Private School: 
First Place—The Y. 
Collegiate Institute, 
No other awards. 
Magazines 
Teachers’ College: 
First Place—The Norm, 
mal School 
No other awards. 
Senior High School: 
Second Place—The GLEN-Nor CrigER, Glen-Nor 
High School, Glenolden ; 
The CLIVEDEN, Germantown 
High School, Philadelphia 
Third Place—The Spectrum, Chester; 
The MAGNET, Butler 
No other awards. 
Honorable Mention—The D. H. S. BEacon, 
Dallastown 


Note: The 125 pupils constituting the enrolment 
of Dallastown High School deserve recognition for 
achieving the type of publication submitted for the 
contest. 

Junior High School: 

First Place—The MarcH, F. A. March Jr. 
High School, Easton 

Second Place—The WOLF, ‘Wo pit Jr. High 

School, Easton 

The TILDENITE, Tilden Jr. High 
School, Philadelphia 

Third Place—The SENTINEL, Wagner Jr. High 

a es Sic 

igh 


The Vare Jr. 
Ger “Philadelphia ; 

The BEACON, Fitzsimons Jr. 
High School, Philadelphia ; 
The SHULLTON, Shull Jr. High 

School, Easton 


C. I. CHRONICLE, York 
York 


Philadelphia Nor- 


News Magazines 
Senior High School: 
First Place—The JouRNAL, Coughlin High 
School, Wilkes-Barre 
Second Place—The Rosin, Robesonia ; 
The NocKAMIXON NEwsS REEL, 
Nockamixon Township High 
School, Revere 
No other awards. 
Junior High School: 
First Place—The BLUE AND WHITE, Roose- 
velt Junior High School, 
Altoona 
Second Place—JUNIOR Du- 
quesn 
The sours BREEZE, South Side 
Junior High School, Oil City 
No other awards. 
Year Books 
First Place—The CoLoPHON, Wyomissing ; 
MEMORABILIA, Bloomsburg 
Second Place—The Cuiass Record, German- 
town High School, Philadel- 


Hic LIGHTS, 


phia 
Third Place—Hurri-Kang, Kane 
Printshop Publications—Newspapers 
Senior High School: 
First Place—The HERSHEY 
Hershey 
No other awards. 
Junior High School: 
Second Place—Ysr SouTHERN CrigeR, Southern 
Junior High School, Reading 


BROADCASTER, 


No other awards. 
Printshop Publications—Magazines 
Senior High Schoo 
Second Place——The Rep PEN, Reading 
No other awards. 
Junior High School: 
First emeatitia 4 JUNIOR CITIZEN, An- 
drew G. Curtin Junior High 
— Williamsport 
No other awa 


Elementary —_—- er 
Newspape 
First *Piace—The Sun Drat, Narberth Pub- 
lic School, Narberth 
Magazine 
First Place—The REYNOLDS 
nolds School, 
Mimeographed Publications—Newspapers 
Senior High School: 
First Place—The CHATTERBOX, Shillington 
No other awards. 
Mimeographed Publications—Magazines 
Senior High School: 


EcnHo, 
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First Place—The SPIRIT .OF 
Strasburg 
Second Place—The WavELET, Waverly 
Third Place—The Pine Cons, Pine Grove 
Junior High School: 
Second Place—The ScHoon HERALD, Forest 
Hills Borough Junior High 
School, Wilkinsburg 
No other awards. 


STRASBURG, 


STUDENT MATERIAL 
Cartoons 
Award—Jane Killinger, The Epison Recorp, Edi- 
son Junior High School, Harrisburg 
Honorable Mention—Sylvan Finarelli, Norm 
— Philadelphia Nor- 


Schoo 
William Bell, The Spsc- 
Chester High 


Charters’ Heim, The Sun 
Diat, Narberth Public 
School, Narberth 


Award—Ruth Shapiro, Dormont H1-Lirs, 

mont High School 
Honorable Mention—Virginia Barnhart, Moun- 
TAIN EcHo, Altoona High 

School ; 

LeRoy Smith, Jr., Norm 
FLYER, Philadelphia Nor- 

mal School 


Columns 
Dor- 


Covers 
Award—S. Tratenberg, SouTHRON, South Phila- 
delphia High School for Boys 
Honorable Mention—September issue, The 
SHULLTON, Shull Junior 
High School, Easton 
Editorials 


Award—Roland Vermont, The MouNTAIN EcHo, 
Altoona High School 
Honorable Mention—Betty Mansfield, The 
ABINGTONIAN, Abington 
High School; 
Julian Levin, The WEL- 
comE, Chester High 
School 
Familiar Essays 
annals Bagg eee Spatz, The Rep PsEn, Read- 
g Senior High School 
Honorable ‘Mention William Brientnall, _The 
SPECTRUM, Chester High 
School 


Feature Stories 
Award—Herbert R. Leopold, The SoutTHRON, 
South Philadelphia High School for 


The pret 


Boys 
Honorable Mention—Kathryn Haas, Hy 
igh 


pion Chester 


School ; 
Sylvia Kotsuff, The Nokry, 


Philadelphia’ Normal 
School ; 
Helen C. North, The Y. C. 
z. CHRONICLE, York Col- 
legiate Institute, York; 
Margaret May, The TILDEN- 
ITE, Iden Junior High 
School, Philadelphia 
Humor 


alia M. Feet, The Spectrum, Ches- 
ter High School 
Honorable Mention—Hyman Shapiro, The 
SoutHRoNn, South Phila- 
delphia High School for 
Boys 
Short Stories 
Award—Grace Plummer, 
ter High School 


The Spectrum, Ches- 


Honorable Mention—Howard Ritter, The_ Re) 
i. _Reading High 


Sch 
nee ‘stinger, The TIL- 
DENITE, Tilden Junior 
High School, Philadel- 
phia 
Sports Stories 
Award—Harold Blisard, The Spectrum, Chester 
High School 
Verse 
ae. J. Betenon, ‘The Spectrum, Ches- 
ter High School ; 
Isabelle Kurtz, The Y. C. I, CHRONICLE 
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York Collegiate Institute, York; 
Hazel G. Leipheimer, The Norm, Phila- 
delphia Normal School; 

James Patterson, The TILDENITE, Tilden 
Junior High School, igen imen ge ¥ 
Virginia Bailey, The TILDENITE, Tilden 
Junior High School, Philadelphia ; 
Fred Shafer, The MOUNTAINEER, Strouds- 

burg High School 
Honorable Mention—Arlene Haas, The SHULL- 
TON, Shull Junior High 
School, Easton ; 

E. Paul, The ORANGE AND 
Buack, Hatfield Joint 
Consolidated School; 

Sod, SoutH BREEZE, South 
Side Junior High School, 
Oil City; 

—_ Member 1929-30, 

SoutH BREEZE, South 
Side = High School, 
Oil Cit: 

Bernard Revie, The SoutTH- 
RON, South Philadelphia 
High School for Boys; 

Robert McNaughton, The 
MOUNTAIN en Altoona 
High School ; 

Isabelle Kurtz, The Y. C. 
rz. CHRONICLE, York Col- 
legiate Institute, York ; 

Albertine Kallenbach, The 
Norm, Philadelphia Nor- 
mal School; 

May Griffin, The Norm, 
Philadelphia Normal 


chool ; 

Elizabeth Schaeffer, The 
TILDENITE, Tilden Junior 
High School, Philadel- 
phia ; 

MARGARET FANNING, The 
TILDENITE, Tilden Junior 
High School, Philadel- 


phia 

The judges in the contant were: 

Mary Anderson, Perry High School, Pittsburgh ; 
eye og B. Beitenman, Senior High School, Read- 
ing; W. Hannaum Brackin, Jr., Coatesville High 
School, Coatesville; W. E. Brecht, The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia ; Annie Camp- 
bell, Altoona High School, Altoona; Francis J. 
Carney, 19 Susquehanna Road, Abington; Dorothy 
Cathell, Abington High School, * Abington ; ‘Raymond 
Haskell, Head, Department of English, Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia ; J. A. Kirkpatrick, The Phila- 
elphia Public Ledger, Philadelphia ; Zita E. Mal- 
lon, Senior High School, Upper Darby; Mildred 
Runyeon, Senior High School, Reading; Dorcas M. 
inker, Associate Principal, *Aldan Public School, 
Aldan ; Evelyn R. Tinker, 3208 Baring Street, Phil- 
adelphia Cc. F. Troxell, Frankford High School, 
hlladelphia ; Gertrude Wray, Altoona High School, 
Altoona. 

Note: No judge made a decision in reference to 
any publication or a portion of a publication with 
which he was at that time connected or had been 
previously connected. 

Officers elected for 1932 at the general ses- 
sion were: 

President, Florence Beitenman, Reading 

Vice-President, Charles F. Troxell, Phila- 

delphia 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

thews, Harrisburg 

Executive Committee: 

Helen Anderson, Wilkinsburg 
Bert O. Baldwin, Scranton 
Annie Campbell, Altoona 
Lambert Greenawalt,, York 
Zita E. Mallon, Upper Darby 
R. D. Mosier, Uniontown 
Gloria Paul, Pittsburgh 

Leda Strauss, Meadville 
Gertrude Turner, Abington 
Miriam Wendle, Williamsport 


M. Elizabeth Mat- 
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Marian Hoffman 


An enviable record for elementary and sec- 
ondary school attendance is that obtained by 
Marian Jeanette Hoffman, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Hoffman of Franklin. Marian 
graduated from the Franklin High School in 
June, 1931, without being absent or tardy dur- 
ing the entire course of her twelve years in 
the public school system. It was when Marian 
was in fourth grade that she realized that she 
had a start on the record and made its attain- 
ment her aim during the rest of the years of 
her course of study. 

Marian not only excelled in this item of at- 
tendance but also won several honors during 
her high school course. In 1929 she won the 
sophomore medal for excellency in bookkeep- 
ing. Three years in succession she won the 
Underwood medal for speed and accuracy in 
typing. The Gregg Shorthand medal was won 
in her senior year. She was a member of the 
staff of the high school paper, The Broadcast. 





Forensic League Oration Contests 

The League strongly urges that contestants 
for oration contests plan, if possible, to use 
George Washington as their subject. 1932 is 
the bicentennial year during which all Amer- 


ica will pay tribute to Washington. The chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania State Bicentennial 
Commission, Thaddeus S. Krause of Philadel- 
phia, has invited the organization of the 
League to cooperate with their plans. Inter- 
ested schools and contestants planning to enter 
the oration contests should communicate with 
the secretary of the League, C. Stanton Bel- 
four, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, for subject matter and other 
details. Required numbers for the music con- 
test may also be secured from the secretary. 





War hurts everybody; it benefits only the 
profiteers, and settles nothing.—Field Marshal 
Sir Wm. Robertson. 
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Robert F. Galbreath 


Rev. Robert Ferguson Galbreath, pastor of 
the Bellevue Presbyterian church, was elected 
the eighth president of Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, at a meeting of the board of 
trustees held in Pittsburgh, December 21, 1931. 

Dr. Galbreath was graduated from West- 
minster with the class of 1907, and from the 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary in 1910. He 
was pastor of the Romeo, Colorado, United 
Presbyterian church from 1910 to 1912; pas- 
tor of the Woodlawn United Presbyterian 
church, 1912-1915; pastor of the Sixth United 
Presbyterian church, Pittsburgh, 1916-1920; 
and has been pastor of the Bellevue Presby- 
terian church since 1920. 

Dr. Galbreath was honored with the degree 
of doctor of divinity by Westminster in 1924. 
He is a member of the Pittsburgh Rotary club, 
and has been active in social and civic work. 

Dr. Galbreath succeeds W. Charles Wallace, 
president from 1916 to 1931. 


EDUCATION 
is the bulwark of civilization. 
Its leaders must not weaken. 
EDUCATION 
is the hope of humanity. It must have the 
necessary funds to carry on. 
EDUCATION 


is the cheapest way to mold good citizens. It 
costs the taxpayers approximately $80 per year 
to keep a boy in the Public Schools against $388 
to keep him in a Reform School. 


LET US INSIST ON PROVIDING SUFFI- 


CIENT FUNDS TO RUN OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS AT MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY.— 


Pennsylvania Educational Salesmen's Club. 
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Code of Ethics 
of the 


Pennsylvania State Education 
Association * 


February, 1932 


This code is an application of the general 
principles of ethics to the special obliga. 
tions, rights, and privileges of the teaching 
profession. 


1. Professional Attitude—Educational Atti- 
tude.—The highest obligation of every member 
of the teaching profession is due to those who 
are under his professional care. 


2. Compensation.—The teaching profession 
should demand for each of its members that 
compensation which will enable him to render 
the most efficient service. To attain maximum 
efficiency the compensation must be sufficient 
to enable him to live upon a scale befitting his 
place in society, to permit the necessary ex- 
penditures for professional improvement, and 
to make proper provision for those dependent 
upon him, and for himself in his old age. 


8. Open-minded Study of Education. 
Every member of the profession should be 
progressive student of education. To this end 
he should be a thoughtful reader of educa 
tional literature, should attend and participat 
in educational meetings, should engage in such 
experimentation and collection of data as wi 
test the value of educational theories and ai 
in the establishment of a scientific basis fo 
educational practice, and should be willing t 
give to his fellow members the benefit of his 
professional knowledge and experience. 


4. Criticisms of Associates.—(a) The mo 
tives for all criticism should be helpfulnes 
and improvement. Adverse criticisms, know) 
or heard, should not be made or repeated ex 
cept to the one criticized or to his superid 
with the full expectation that opportunity fo 
explanation will be afforded. On the othe 
hand, when corrupt and dishonorable practic 
are known to exist they should be fearless| 
reported to the proper authorities. 


(b) Adverse comments and insinuations i 
regard to the work of a predecessor or of th 
teacher of previous grade are to be condemnet 


5. Appointments and Promotions.—(a) 4 
appointments, promotions, or advancements i 
salary should be obtained exclusively on meri 
To this end, it is proper for the candidate! 
make his qualifications known to the prope 
school authorities, either directly or throu 
a teachers’ agency. 


* As amended at the Pittsburgh Convention ' 
the P.S.E.A., December 29, 1931. 
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(b) A teacher should take no steps towards 
obtaining a specific position until he knows the 
position is vacant or about to become vacant. 


(1)—A superintendency or other supervisory 
headship of a school system should be consid- 
ered as “about to become vacant” only when 
the present incumbent shall have notified the 
school board that he does not desire to be re- 
elected, or the school board, sitting in commit- 
tee of the whole, or by some equivalent process, 
shall have determined that the present incum- 
bent will not be reelected. 


(2) Any other kind of position shall be 
considered as “about to become vacant” only 
when the present incumbent shall have notified 
the proper supervisory officer that he does not 
desire to be continued, or the superintendent 
or some other authorized supervisory officer 
shall have notified the present incumbent that 
he intends to recommend the discontinuance 
of his employment. 


(c) No teacher should secure an offer else- 
where for the sole purpose of using it as a 
means to obtain an increase of salary in his 
present position. 


(d) Upon accepting appointment in a given 
district a teacher should notify all other dis- 
tricts to which letters of application have been 
sent. , ‘ 


(e) Whenever a superintendent is seeking 
a teacher in another district he should inform 
the superintendent or the proper officials of the 
district, but a superintendent’s reluctance to 
part with a teacher should not deprive the 
teacher of an opportunity for deserved ad- 
vancement. 


6. Contract Obligations.—A teacher should 
never violate a contract. Unless the consent 
of the employing body is obtained releasing 
the obligation, the contract should be fulfilled. 
On the other hand, when a teacher is offered 
a better position elsewhere it is against the 
best interests of the schools to stand in the 
way of the teacher’s advancement by arbitrary 
insistence upon the terms of a needlessly rigid 
contract, if the place can be satisfactorily 
filled. 


7. Democracy in the Development of School 
Plan——The superintendent should be recog- 
nized as the professional leader of the school 
system. Each member of the system should 
be given opportunity to collaborate in the so- 
lution of professional problems; but when a 
policy is finally determined, it should be loyally 
supported by all. 


8. Relation between Supervisory Officers 
and Teachers.—(a) Cooperation, loyalty, and 
sincerity should characterize all relations be- 
tween supervisory officers and teachers. 
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(b) Each teacher is entitled from time to 
time to statements of his professional record, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, and may 
properly make requests for such statements. 


(c) A supervisor of classroom work should 
observe the following ethical principles in re- 
lation to the teachers whose work he observes 
professionally. 


(1) He should express an opinion upon the 
work observed following each professional 
visit. 

(2) He should recommend ways to remove 
every fault pointed out and allow reasonable 
opportunity for improvement. 


(3) He should not criticize a teacher be- 
fore other teachers or before pupils. 


(4) He should just as certainly and just 
as unfailingly point out the excellences as the 
faults of the work observed. 


(5) He should give ample opportunity for 
conference previous to observation of the 
teacher’s work. 


(d) <A superintendent or other supervisory 
officer should be ready and willing at any time 
to answer official inquiries from prospective 
employers concerning the qualifications of any 
teacher under him, and should be willing to 
write to any interested party, at the request 
of a teacher, giving a statement of the teach- 
er’s professional record under him, but evasive 
or equivocal letters of recommendation should 
not be given. 


9. The Tenure of Teachers.—(The term 
“teacher” in this section is intended to include 
all members of the profession except superin- 
tendents or others who are professional heads 
of school systems.) 

If the professional record of any teacher 
is so unsatisfactory as to justify the discon- 
tinuance of his employment at the end of his 
term of contract, but not so unsatisfactory as 
to require his immediate dismissal, then in- 
formation to that effect should be given to 
him in writing 60 days before the close of the 
school term and before the supervisory officer 
of the school system recommends to the school 
board that the employment of the teacher be 
discontinued. 


10. Relations to Parents—(a) Teachers 
should maintain cooperative relations with 
parents and should meet criticism with open- 
mindedness and courtesy. 


(b) Teachers should not discuss the physi- 
cal, mental, moral, or financial limitations of 
their pupils in such a way as to embarrass 
the pupil or parents unnecessarily. Neverthe- 
less they should exercise the utmost candor, 
as well as tact, in their communications with 
parents on matters of real importance. In- 
formation concerning the home conditions of 
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the pupils should be held in confidence by the 
teachers. 


11. Relations to Publishers and Supply 
Houses.—No member of the profession should 
act as an agent, or receive a commission, a 
royalty, or anything else of value for any 
books or supplies in the purchase cf which he 
exercises official decision. 


12. Teachers’ Agencies.—(a) The profes- 
sion should unhesitatingly condemn teachers’ 
agencies that 


(1) Encourage teachers to break their con- 
tracts 


(2) Work for the appointment or promotion 
of unqualified teachers 


(3) Make recommendations for positions 
not known positively to be vacant, or 


(4) Induce teachers to leave their positions 
during the school year unless an honor- 
able release should be secured. 


(b) Information given to a superintendent 
or other school official by a teachers’ agency 
in confidence should be held in strict confidence, 
and under no circumstances be divulged to the 
candidate. 


(c) No superintendent or any other em- 
ploying official should receive a commission or 
anything else of value from a teachers’ agency. 


13. Loyalty to School Boards.—(a) It is 
the duty of every member of the profession in 
a school system to recognize the legal authority 
of the board of directors and to be loyal to 
its policies established in accordance therewith. 


(b) If, however, the attitude of a school 
board should clearly and persistently be such 
as to prevent the members of the profession 
employed by it from serving the best interests 
of the pupils, and if repeated efforts to remedy 
the situation have been without avail, then an 
appeal should be made to the Commission on 
Professional Ethics. 


14. Commission on Professional Ethics.— 
(a) There shall be a Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics operating under the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. This Com- 
mission shall consist of the President of the 
Association ex officio and four members of 
the profession, appointed by the President, with 
terms of four years each, one term expiring 
on July first each year. 


(b) It shall be the duty of this Commis- 
sion to study the various problems of pro- 
fessional ethics arising from time to time, to 
give to inquiring members of the profession 
its interpretation of the meaning of various 
principles in this code, to arrange for investi- 
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gations rendered advisable in connection with 
this code, to take such action in regard to their 
findings as may be deemed wise, to make rec- 
ommendations to the State Education Asso- 
ciation as to amendments or additions to the 
code, and in general to have oversight of all 
questions arising in connection with the ethics 
of the teaching profession within the State. 


(c) It shall be the duty of the members 
of the profession to cooperate with this Com. 
mission by making suggestions for the im- 
provement of this code and by reporting vio- 
lations of it. 


15. Political Activity—Each member of the 
teaching profession, because of his special re- 
lationship to the school board of his district, 
should carefully refrain from all political ac- 
tivity in connection with the election of school 
directors in his district except the casting of 
his ballot. 


Political Assessment.—Participation by 


members of the teaching profession in any 
coercive scheme for the collection of funds for 
political purposes is unethical. 





European Travel With Cultural Goals 
Special Opportunity for Teachers to Gain 
Academic Credits 

Broadly speaking, all travel is educational. f 
Travel means wider horizons, new contacts, and fF 
new viewpoints. That is true to some extent fF 
at least, no matter how casual or how hurried 
the trip may be. ; 

The Intercollegiate Travel Extension Service 
of the American Express Company is ventur- 
ing to go beyond these broader aspects and to 
offer a highly specialized group of Educational F 
Tours, which it is hoped will commend then- 
selves to educators, alumni, and students as 
worthy of the name. These tours include: 
Music Lovers, Education Study, Social Wel- 
fare, Agricultural, European Industries, Archi- 
tectural, Art, Psychological Residential Study, § 
and Anthropological. 

If, from among the tours listed here, you 
choose the one which you wish to make your § 
particular cultural goal on your travels through F 
the Old World this summer, it is suggested 
that you write to the American Express Com- 
pany, 65 Broadway, New York City, or the 
American Express office nearest to you, and 
more detailed information and literature giving 
itineraries and cost will be sent you promptly. 





The lives of truest heroism are those it 
which there are no great deeds to look back 
upon. It is the little things well done that 0 
to make up a successful and truly good life— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Dining Room 
Porter Township High School, Reinerton 

The girls of the domestic science department 
of Porter Township High School, Reinerton, 
serve the school board members, faculty groups, 
patrons, and visitors in this well-equipped din- 
‘ing room. Under careful supervision they are 
taught to serve luncheons, dinners, and teas. 





Prizes and Scholarships 
Washington Essay Contest 


As an educational feature of the George 
| Washington Bicentennial Year, Washington 
-and Lee University, Lexington, Va., will give 
five free university scholarships as major 
/prizes in an essay contest on “Washingtoh’s 


\Contribution to Education.” 
» This contest, with prizes valued in excess 
\of $2,500, is announced in the February issue 
sof the American Boy Magazine, chosen by 
Washington and Lee as the medium through 
swhich can be brought to the attention of boys 
»of America the comparatively unknown fact 
‘that George Washington was one of the first 
\real patrons of education in this country. 
' Prizes in the contest include a four-year 
scholarship to Washington and Lee as first 
prize, a two-year second-prize scholarship, 
and three one-year scholarships for third, 
fourth, and fifth. Forty-five portraits of and 
} books on Washington and souvenirs of Wash- 
‘ington and Lee will be supplementary awards 
"in the contest, open to all boys under 21. 
To provide essay information for papers to 
‘Tun not more than 500 words, the University 
"has prepared a booklet telling of Washington’s 
; interest in education. This booklet concerns 
‘itself with the First President’s entire pro- 
"tam in behalf of education rather than just 


é Booklets will be 
Pmnailed to all requesting them from Francis 
P. Gaines, president of Washington and Lee, 
Lexington, Va. 

_Essays must reach the American Boy Maga- 
aie, 550 West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich., 
“not later than March 10. 
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Prizes for Book Reviews 


The Oxford University Press announces a 
series of prizes for book reviews written by 
boys and girls. There will be two groups of 
prizes, one group for boys and girls from six 
to ten years and one for boys and girls from 
eleven to sixteen years. The prizes in each 
group are first prize, $15; second prize, $10, 
and third prize, $5. Also there will be ten 
honorable mentions with book awards. 

The final judges will be May Lamberton 
Becker, editor of St. Nicholas, and Helen 
Ferris, editor of the Junior Literary Guild. 

The rules and all information may be 
secured by addressing the Oxford University 
Press, Books for Boys and Girls, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets 
for Bird-Study 


The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties announces that through the generosity 
of its friends it is again enabled to furnish 
large numbers of colored bird pictures and 
leaflets to school teachers and pupils of the 
United States and Canada. The Audubon bird 
pictures are 5% x 8% inches, all in natural 
colors. 

The plan is very simple. The teacher may 
explain to the pupils that they are going to 
form a Junior Audubon Club and have a few 
lessons, from time to time, about some of the 
more common North American birds. The 
teacher will also explain that each child wish- 
ing to be enrolled must bring a fee of ten 
cents in return for which he will receive a set 
of six beautifully colored bird-pictures made 
from original paintings by America’s leading 
bird-artists. Accompanying each of these pic- 
tures, there also will be a leaflet with four 
pages of text, written by well-known authori- 
ties on bird-life. This will tell in an entertain- 
ing way about the habits of the birds, their 
courtship, their songs, their nests, their food, 
their winter and summer homes, their travels, 
their enemies, and many other facts of inter- 
est. There is furnished, too, with each leaflet 
an outline drawing of the bird which the pupil 
may fill in by copying from the colored plate. 
Every child in addition receives a beautiful 
Audubon Button of some favorite bird in color 
which is a badge of membership in the Club. 
A new set of pictures and leaflets is furnished 
every year to all who wish to repeat this plan 
of bird-study. 

Every teacher who is successful in forming 
a club of twenty-five or more receives free a 
year’s subscription to the magazine Bird-Lore, 
which is the world’s leading, popular periodi- 
cal devoted entirely to birds. When a teacher 
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is unable to form a club of as many as twenty- 
five, a subscription to Bird Lore is not given 
but the bird-study material is supplied the 
children where as many as ten are enrolled. 
This undertaking costs the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies twenty cents for 
every child enrolled, and this means that the 
material is actually furnished at half the cost 
of publication and distribution. 

Last year 263,032 boys and girls were mem- 
bers of Junior Audubon Clubs. In the State 
of Pennsylvania 606 Clubs and 27,539 Mem- 
bers were enrolled. 

All the teacher needs to do is to explain this 
bird-study plan to the pupils, collect their ten 
cent fees and send them in, and the material 
will be forwarded immediately. If preferred, 
however, our circular of explanation, “An An- 
nouncement to Teachers,” together with sam- 
ple leaflet will be sent to any teacher making 
request. 

T. GILBERT PEARSON, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
(Home Office) 1775 Broadway, New York 
City. 





The Universal Junior Red Cross Poster 


The Junior Red Cross poster project an- 
nounced in September has met with a most 


favorable reception on the part of national 


sections. School children in twenty-six coun- 
tries are participating in the effort to produce 
a universal Junior Red Cross poster for 1932- 
33. 

The following regulations for this project 
were announced in the September American 
Junior Red Cross News and the Junior Red 
Cross Journal: 


1. The dimensions of the finished poster 
should be 45 inches long by 29% inches 
wide. Posters of smaller size may be sub- 
mitted provided they keep the same pro- 
portion. 

. The meaning of the poster should be con- 
veyed by the picture. 

. If text forms a part of the poster, it 
should be essential, brief, striking, and 
susceptible of translation. 

. To make the poster easier to reproduce, 
all colors in the design should be mixed 
from only three colors (these may be the 
three primary colors) and black and white. 

. Posters submitted must be signed by the 
artist and on the back should appear the 
artist’s name, date of birth, school, and 
address, certified by a teacher. 

. There is no objection to several Juniors 
working on the same poster. In such a 
case, all their names and dates of birth 
should appear on the back. Such a poster 
will be classified in the category of age 
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of the majority of the Juniors who as. 
sisted in its execution. 

7. Posters should be actually received by the 
three area headquarters, Eastern, Mid- 
western, and Pacific, before March 15, 
1932, for preliminary judging. 


A point to be remembered in making any 
poster in which the symbol of the organization 
appears is the fact that nothing should ever he 
superimposed on the Red Cross. Furthermore, 
the Red Cross must always appear on a back- 
ground of white. This, of course, need not be 
more than a narrow white outline of the sym- 
bol. Any poster violating these rules, which 
are part of the Geneva Agreement, would 
probably be automatically barred from receiy- 
ing a prize. 

The eight posters selected to go to Paris 
from the United States will be on exhibition 
at the Annual Convention of the American 
Red Cross in Washington, April 11-14 in 
clusive. 


Autumn Revue 


The public schools of New Castle presented 
an “Autumn Revue” at the senior high schoo 
on Tuesday afternoon, October 27, and Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings, October 28 and 29, 
This performance consisted of a series of ter 
minute acts (most of them original) presented 
by the different schools, which ranged from 
Mother Goose Frolic, a Toy-Town Chorus, 4 
Forest Festival, a Bingeville Band Rehearsal, 
a Gypsy Revel, to one-act Hallowe’en plays, 4 


French pantomime by one of the junior high 


schools, and a pirate squall entitled Walk the 
Plank by the boys glee club of the senior high 
school. One of the popular numbers on the 


program was the Plantation Singers, a grou) 


of colored children who sang Nelly Gray and 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot. 

The proceeds are to be applied to the schol 
children’s emergency relief fund. This fund 
was created last year from the proceeds of 4 
benefit football game. It is used for childra 
who are found by the teachers to be in actu 
want of food. In this matter the schools ar 
working in complete harmony with the orgat 
ized welfare agencies of the city. 





THE TEACHERS OF POTTSTOWN are continuil 
their curriculum revision program begun lat 
year under the direction of Herbert B. Brunt 
of Columbia University. The problems at 
study materials are specifically adapted this 


year to the respective grades and subjet™® 


matter fields. In January, the primary, ¢é 
mentary, and junior high teachers will begil 
the teaching of units in social studies in whit 
there will be close correlation with readité) 
literature, art, music, and geography. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general informa- 
tion which the Department desires to bring to the attention of school officials, 
teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth. 








STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 


AMES N 


RULE 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board; Chairman, Board of Presidents, State Teachers Colleges 


F. STEWARD HARTMAN, Administrative Assistant 


The Teacher Bureau ........... --HENRY KLONOWER, Director 
W. A. YEAGER, Assistant Director 

K. BOWMAN, Assistant Director 

The State Library GERTRUDE MacKINNEY, Director 
The General Library..A. COLEMAN SHEETZ, Acting Librarian 
Library Extension SUSANNE YOUNG, Librarian 
Law Library a KINNER, Librarian 
Archives and History.... HIRAM H. SHENK, Archivist 
he State Museum........... eowcauadae C. F. HOBAN, Director 
BOYD P. ROTHROCK, Curator 


Bureau |! 
Schoo! Administration 

W. M. DENISON, Deputy Superintendent 
hool Business Division E. A. QUACKENBUSH, Director 
GEORGE H. RICHWINE, Assistant Director 
ESTON 0. VAN NESS, Supervisér 
hild Accounting Division...... .J. ¥. SHAMBACH, Director 
N. A. DANOWSKY. Assistant Director 


heol Buildings Division.... .HUBERT C. EICHER 
FRANK M. HIGHBERGER, Assistant Director 
ARRY W. STONE, Assistant Director 
SEPH L. EELE, Supervisor 
ELLWOOD B. , Oe Supervisor 
Rural Schools Division LEE DRIVER, Director 
GEORGE 4, STEARNS, Assistant Direotor 
. 3. TAFT, Assistant Director 


Bureau I! 
E ining and Li i 
CHARLES D. KOCH, Deputy Superintendent 
Professional Examining Boards— 


Architects 

Anthracite Mine Inspectors Osteopathic 

Bitumi Mine IL Osteopathic Surgeous 
Dental Council Pharmacy 

Professional Engineer: Public Accountants 
— Education and Licensure Undertakers 

Nurse Veterinary 

avisory Committ 

Real Estate ‘Adviesry Committee 
The Barbers Advisory ttee 
redentials Division......... 
xXaminations a 
al Estate Licensing. . eee 





Optometrical 








. JAMES G. PENT: 


Z, Director 
¥ A. D. Director 
....-ROBERT W. SEMENOW, Director 


Bureau I11 
Vocational Education 
LINDLEY H. DENNIS, Deputy Superintendent 
Agricultural Education Division.....H. C. FETTEROLF, Director 
V. A. MARTIN, Supervisor 


J. 8S. CHAMPION, Supervisor 
Home Feonomics Education Division 

MRS. ANNA G. GREEN, Assistant Director 
EDITa D DAVISON, Supervisor 

Industrial and Continuation Schools Division 
P. L. CRESSMAN, Assistant Director 
W. E. BRUNTON, Supervisor 
L. B. STAYER, Supervisor 


Bureau IV 
Finance and Statistical Research 
DORR E. CROSLEY, Deputy Superintendent 
Budget Control and som Division 
FRANCES 7. BURKE, Chief Accountant 
Statistical Research Division JONAS E. WAGNER, Director 
J. HUGH HENDERSON, Assistant Director 


Bureau V 
The Curriculum 
WILLIAM H. BRISTOW, Deputy Superintendent 


Special Education Division FRANK H. REITER, Director 
EDNA M. KUGLER, Assistant Director 

Kindergarten and Elementary Education Division 
N Director 


Secondary Education Division..WILLIAM BRISTOW, Director 
JOHN F. BROUGHER, Assistant Director 

WALTER E. HESS, Supervisor 

H. L. HOLBROOK, Assistant Director 


Extension Education Division A. W. 
LUCY W. GLASS, Assistant Director 
in charge of Home Classes 
Health and Physical Education Division 
Director 


. OORHEAD, 
—- D VIBBERES, Supervisor 
TELENA McCRAY, po es 
LOI pervisor 
. VALENTINE KIRBY, “Director 
CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 
c. F. HOB AN. Director 
MARY bs ‘ABRAHAM, Librarian 


Art Education Division 
Music Education Division 
Visual Education Divisio 
Department Library 





Commission for 


the Study of Educational Problems 


A. W. CASTLE, Executive Secretary 





Pennsylvania Soldiers’ one & School 


AINE SMATHERS, Superintendent 
haddeus Stevens ae ae 
BOURNE, Superintendent 


LLIAM A 
ome for Training in Speech of Deaf ee 

GRACE Principal 
KATHRINE A. VANDUSEN, Principal 


A. MeCLELLAN, 
Nate Oral School for the Deaf 


Pennsylvania State Board of Censors 
SEPH A. BERRIER, Executive Clerk 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
RAM H. SHENK, Executive Secretary 
Public School Employes’ Retirement Board 
H. H. BAISH, Secretary 





STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
President and Chief Executive Officer, JAMES N. RULE 


-Carlisle 
. - Dimock 

ICKE ae vs eo05 Pittsburgh 
8. FLEISHER ++++++Philadelphia 
KETLER rove City 


Pee eee eee 
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MRs. pies) F. KIERNAN Overbrook 
LEROY KING Serre rer ee 


D. E. CROSLEY, Secretary 
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State Council of Education Meeting 

The State Council of Education at its meet- 
ing on January 8, took action on the following 
items of business: 

1. Authorized the payment of special State 
aid in the amount of $30,325 to certain 
school districts, as follows: 

To pay high school tuition for non-resident 

pupils: 

Brady Township, Clarion County. ..$1,000 

McNett Township, Lycoming County 1,000 

Courtdale Borough, Luzerne County 2,325 

Gulich Township, Clearfield County. 1,000 

Greensboro Borough, Greene County 2,000 

Menallen Township, Fayette County 2,500 

To help to pay current expenses: 

Houtzdale Borough, Clearfield 
County 

Ramey Borough, Clearfield County. 1,000 

Ferguson Township, Clearfield 
County 1,000 

Irvona Borough, Clearfield County.. 1,000 

Gulich Township, Clearfield County. 3,000 

To pay teachers’ salaries: 

East Pike Run Township, Washing- 
ton County 

Morris Township, Clearfield County 4,000 

2. Applications for the approval of the an- 
nexation of a portion of South Strabane 
Township School District to East Wash- 
ington Borough School District in Wash- 
ington County and a portion of Reserve 
Township School District in Allegheny 
County to the city of Pittsburgh were re- 
fused. 

. Application of Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania, for approval 
of its four-year curriculum for the prepa- 
ration of teachers of commercial educa- 
tion was approved for the school years 
1931-1932 and 1932-1933. 





College Graduates Employed as 
Teachers 
The number of college graduates who are 
employed as teachers and supervising officials 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania is in- 


creasing at a rapid rate. Records kept in the 
Department of Public Instruction since 1921 
show that 8 per cent of the teachers at that 
time had completed college graduation, where- 
as during the school year ended in July, 1931, 
one-fourth of the 62,676 teachers and super- 
vising officials held a college degree. The 
number of college graduates employed in the 
public schools and the per cent for each year 
are indicated in the following table: 


Per Cent 
College College 
Graduates Graduates 


3,481 7.6 
4,781 9.9 
5,997 12.0 


Year 
Ending 


1921 
1922 
1923 
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1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


6,802 
7,155 
8,001 
9,374 
10,642 
11,990 

1930 13,887 22.5 

1931 15,653 24.9 
The figures just quoted include only those 
persons who are actually teaching on a college 
certificate. There are employed in addition 
teachers who have completed a four-year col- 
lege course, but who are certificated for special 
fields on a lower grade of license. Hence, the 
number of college graduates actually in serv. 
ice is in excess of the twenty-five per cent in. 

dicated in the table. 


Junior High School Certification 

A college certificate valid for teaching in 
high school is a valid license on which to teach 
the subjects appearing on the face of the cer. 
tification in either the junior or senior high 
school grades. It may be extended for thé 
teaching of additional subjects in either thé 
junior or senior high school on the completior 
of eighteen semester hours of approved prepa: 
ration in the subject to be added. 

After September 1, 1932, college graduatior 
will be required of all new entrants for teach: 
ing in a junior high school. This revision 0/ 
the regulations does not apply to junior hig! 
school certification issued prior to September 
1, 1932, but is applicable to new entrants ani 
to those teachers desiring additional certifica 
tion after the above date. This interpretatioi 
is in accordance with the revised regulation 
approved by the State Council of Education, 
December, 1928. 


13.1 
13.4 
14.4 
16.2 
17.8 
19.7 








New Department Member 

The addition of Roy W. Dixon of Harris 
burg to the official staff of the Department 0! 
Public Instruction is herewith announced. 

Mr. Dixon has been transferred from the 
Budget Bureau of the Governor’s Office to the 
Bureau of Examining and Licensing in thé 
Department of Public Instruction, where le 
will assist in the coordination of the clerical 
and secretarial work of the professional al 
advisory boards, all of which are now located 
in the Education Building at Harrisburg. 

He attended the Pennsylvania State Colleg? 
for several years and later was graduate 
from the La Salle Extension School and thi 
American University of Commerce. Subst 
quent to his graduation he had been employé 
in various executive and administrative p0! 
tions covering a period of eight years. Whil} 
employed in the Governor’s office he made 


through the State Government. 
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Pennsylvania 


Studies Itself’ 


JAMES N. RULE 


Superintendent of 


All of you doubtless know that Pennsylvania, 
educationally speaking, is now engaged in 
studying itself. Under the direction of a State 
Commission of twenty-nine educational leaders, 
certain committees are making an exhaustive 
study of the legislative, administration, and 
curriculum needs of our public schools. In ac- 
cordance with the findings of these committees, 
a ten-year program of educational develop- 
ment will be formulated for Pennsylvania. 

Why should a State system of education 
study itself? In an age of rapidly changing 
social and economic conditions, it is highly 
probable that educational administration, or- 
ganization, curricula, and course content de- 
veloped and established decades ago, are in- 
adequate to present-day needs. 

State administration of education ranks as 
big business, involving the expenditure of 
millions of dollars annually, the efficient ad- 
ministration of which demands a periodical 
inventory of costs and outcomes. 

Education ranks as a profession supported 
by a large body of facts, and its administra- 
tion should be scientific. Our responsibility 
as administrators is great. The rapidly mul- 
tiplying demands of the complex age now 
strain the possibilities of our curriculums and 
courses of study. Even so, are we certain that 
we are adequately meeting the needs of our 
pupils? Is there in our course content subject 
matter which does not apply, which could and 
should give way to more pertinent material, 
but which is retained only by the grip of sheer 
tradition? Are the more important demands 
of a new age recognized and included in our 
programs? Can we justify, in terms of human 
needs and human betterment, all of the activ- 
ities which crowd in to make a busy day for 
both teacher and pupil? We should know. 
We have no right to guess. 

If there is one word, more than another, 
that should be nailed up over the door-way 
of every classroom in our Commonwealth, that 
word is “Justification.” If we cannot justify 
our course content, our methods, or our or- 
ganization and procedure, we have no right 
to continue such practices. This is the purpose 
of our State studies—to determine definitely 
our educational needs and to formulate a ten- 
year program of education which can be justi- 
fied in every detail in terms of benefits accru- 
ing to the children of the Commonwealth. 

It is clear, therefore, that the purpose back 

*Abstract of an address delivered before the 


Pennsylvania State Education Association, in Pitts- 
burgh, Wednesday, December 30, 1931. 


Public Instruction 


of our studies is two-fold: (1) To secure a 
scientific, factual basis for the formulation 
of a ten-year program of educational develop- 
ment for Pennsylvania; (2) To justify this 
program to the tax-paying public. The second, 
frankly, is the more important and pressing 
problem of the two. During the years that lie 
immediately ahead, expenditures for educa- 
tion, as well as for all other governmental 
activities, will and must come under the closest 
scrutiny. The fact that Pennsylvania ranks as 
low as 26th among all the states of the Union 
in expenditures per pupil, seems to indicate 
that for the State as a whole our program 
is conservative and not open to the charge of 
extravagance. The same may be said of the 
budget for the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Ten years ago the 
budget for the Department was 2.7% of the 
total State appropriation to education. For 
this current biennium the Department budget 
is 0.9% of the total appropriation. 

We must, however, justify every item in our 
educational budget, not only to ourselves in 
terms of its instructional outcomes, but also 
to the public in terms of its necessary and 
specific contributions to the civic, social, and 
material progress of the Commonwealth. The 
faith of our forefathers, expressed in the Free 
School Act of 1834 and reaffirmed in the Con- 
stitution of 1874, that the preservation and 
progressive development of our democratic in- 
stitutions and ideals are dependent upon the 
maintenance of an efficient system of public 
schools can be justified and strengthened in 
terms of the results of the century of unparal- 
leled progress that has since ensued. No other 
agency contributes more to both the producing 
and consuming power of our Nation than does 
our system of public education. 


A great field of cooperative effort between 
this Association, representing the voluntary 
organized professional educational forces of 
the State and the Department of Public In- 
struction, lies open to us, a field we must not 
neglect if education is to rise to ever richer 
and higher levels of opportunity and service 
to our State and Nation. 

What briefly are the fundamental educa- 
tional problems that the Educational Commis- 
sion, through its six major committees, is 
studying? 

School Finance. Glaring inequities in the 
distribution of State aid and of educational 
opportunities afforded Pennsylvania’s children 
have long been obvious. Our wealthier dis- 
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tricts can and do provide generally the best in 
modern equipment and current school practice 
to meet the educational needs of their children. 
In our rural districts, however, due to the 
multiplicity of grades and classes in one and 
two-teacher schools, the utter impossibility of 
any secondary school work in most of them, 
the meager offerings of the high schools in 
those districts maintaining them, and the acute 
financial distress of many of these, the girls 
and boys in these areas are not getting an edu- 
cational square deal. 

Present legislation governing distribution 
of State aid in Pennsylvania provides for five 
classes of school districts only, with but two 
of these classes determined by ability to pay 
taxes. Our poorest fourth-class district has 
$7,000 true valuation behind each teacher em- 
ployed. Our wealthiest fourth-class district 
has $2,346,000 behind each teacher employed. 
The one has 335 times greater ability to sup- 
port its public schools than has the other. In 
our highest differential group, some districts 
have as low as $7,000 and others as high as 
$49,000 behind each teacher, yet both receive 
the same State aid. 


This inequity in the distribution of State 
subsidies with its attendant inequalities in the 
distribution of educational opportunity and of 
the burden of local support of the public schools 
is aggravated by the chaotic and unjust method 
prevailing throughout the State of assessing 
property for purposes of taxation. The assess- 
ment of property in Pennsylvania for the pur- 
poses of taxation is for the most part made 
crudely, and, generally throughout the State, 
with little coordination as between govern- 
mental units or even within governmental 
units. 

An extensive investigation made of real 
estate assessments in six typical counties indi- 
cates the widest variations in the range of the 
rate of assessment. In one typical county, a 
comparison of sale prices of property over a 
period of years with the current assessments 
against these same properties shows a range in 
the per cent of assessment of from 9 to 1383 per 
cent. The mounting tax load would seem to 
indicate the urgent necessity of placing our 
system of assessment in Pennsylvania upon a 
relatively scientific basis, so as to insure an 
equitable distribution as between individual 
property holders of the burden of the support 
of governmental activities. Since assessed 
valuation is also the measure of the relative 
ability of school districts to pay taxes, the 
necessity of placing our system of assessing 
taxes on an equitable basis becomes at once 
apparent if an equitable system of distributing 
State subsidies to school districts is to be made 
possible, 

The almost complete breakdown of the prop- 
erty tax is further complicating the problem 
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of the financing of the public schools. The 
property tax, particularly in the case of 
farmers and home owners, has become well 
nigh confiscatory and in many areas, entirely 
so. 

Since the State does not levy taxes on real 
property and has reserved to itself the power 
to tax intangible forms of income and of 
wealth, and since furthermore, economists esti- 
mate that probably not less than 60 per cent 
of our taxable wealth is invested in intangible 
forms, it would seem logical to assume that 
there should be a corresponding shift from 
local governmental units to the State of the 
burden of the support of local governmental 
units. If a relatively larger share of the bur- 
den of the support of public schools were to 
be transferred from the local treasury to the 
State Treasury with the exception of the 
wealthier districts, the excessive burden now 
resting upon real estate could be correspond- 
ingly relieved. New York State is carrying out 
of its State Treasury approximately one-third 
of the cost of the maintenance of the minimum 
program of its public schools; Florida, 75 per 
cent; Texas, 50 per cent; Maryland, 30 per 
cent; Delaware, 100 per cent; North Carolina, 
100 per cent; and Pennsylvania, approxi- 
mately, 13 per cent. 

The failure of the property tax as an ade- 
quate means of raising local taxes is particu- 
larly pronounced at the present time due to 
the special conditions growing out of the 
economic depression. Two measures have been 
proposed at the special session of the Legisla- 
ture to assist financially distressed school dis- 
tricts over the current financial emergency. 
One would permit the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to advance the time for the pay- 
ment of State appropriations currently due 
school districts which would otherwise be un- 
able to keep their schools open. The other 
would set up a fund out of which the Depart- 
ment could purchase short term securities of 
normally solvent school districts, the funds 
of which in many instances are tied up in 
closed banks, and who are unable to borrow 
money to pay current expenses. 

Unit of Organization. Minimum standards 
in teacher preparation, school buildings, and 
equipment have helped to increase the quality 
of public instruction in many school districts. 
Adequate school opportunities cannot be made 
generally available, however, until our local 
unit of school administration is made sufficient 
ly large to provide efficient professional lead- 
ership and a complete twelve-year program 
within each district. 

We have within our Commonwealth 2,58) 
separate and distinct school districts. It should 
be added that Pennsylvania cannot long afford 
to pay to smaller and poorer school disiricts 
a high differential of State aid which is turned 
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by them into partial support of unnecessary 
over-head cost of unwarranted duplication of 
offices and activities, which have grown, in too 
many cases, out of local prejudices and local 
preferences. 

This movement toward a larger and more 
efficient unit of local administration is a long 
step toward a desirable decentralization of the 
administration of the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania. Big business everywhere recognizes 
the absolute necessity of decentralization of 
administrative responsibilities, if local initia- 
tive and resourcefulness are to be made avail- 
able and capitalized to the fullest extent. This 
principle applies to State educational admin- 
istration just as surely as it does to any other 
kind of big business. However, decentraliza- 
tion can take place only to the extent to which 
local units are responsible and efficient, possess- 
ing leadership capable of administering the 
minimum program mandated by the General 
Assembly and developing adjustments and ad- 
ditions to the mandated minimum program to 
meet local needs within the limits of local 
resources and desires. 

Our first- and second-class school districts 
and many of our third-class districts are such 
types of responsible administrative units and, 
therefore, enjoy almost complete local autono- 
my in the administration of their school affairs. 
These districts not only offer the mandated 
minimum program, but voluntarily exceed it. 
However, there are in Pennsylvania some 2,300 
fourth-class school districts, the majority of 
which offer and are able to offer only a very 
poor approximation of the mandated minimum 
program. 

Eighteen school districts have such a small 
school population that they do not maintain 
even a single school, sending what few pupils 
they have, on a tuition basi8, to neighboring 
districts. One hundred and fourteen school 
districts have but one teacher. Four hundred 
and four school districts have three or fewer 
teachers. In these districts the educational 
opportunities offered to the girls and boys who 
live there are meager in the extreme. A 
square deal to rural girls and boys under such 
conditions is an impossibility. 

If the more than 2,200 fourth-class school 
districts of the State, together with some of 
the smaller third-class school districts, could 
be regrouped and reorganized in terms of 
larger units, comparable to our present second- 
class and third-class school districts, such re- 
organized districts would then be in a position 
to assume practically complete responsibility 
for the administration of their school affairs, 
relieving the Department of Public Instruction 
of a large part of its regulatory functions and 
free to devote itself to its advisory and pro- 
fessional functions. 

I am as strongly opposed to a centralized ad- 
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ministration at Harrisburg as anyone could 
possibly be, but in justice to the girls and boys 
in these smaller, weak units the Department 
must continue to enforce the mandated mini- 
mum program prescribed by the Genera] As- 
sembly through such regulations and adminis- 
trative measures as may be necessary to make 
the mandate of the Constitution effective. The 
creation of responsible local units will inev- 
itably result in decentralization of administra- 
tion. 

Other fundamental problems under study 
have to do with Teacher Preparation, Revision 
of the School Laws, Guiding Principles, and 
Instructional Programs and Procedures. Time 
has permitted the discussion in some detail 
of only the problems of School Finance and 
Local Unit of Organization. These are the 
two problems that are pressing for immediate 
solution with a view to presenting desirable 
legislative suggestions to the next regular 
session of the General Assembly. 

Special mention deserves to be made of the 
helpful collaboration that has been offered by 
the National Committee on Education by Radio 
in a proposed study of the possibilities of 
education by radio in Pennsylvania. Joy Elmer 
Morgan of the professional staff of the Na- 
tional Education Association is the Chairman 
of this Committee and is performing a national 
and a much needed service to education in this 
rapidly developing new field of instructional 
opportunity. The extension to children and 
adults in rural] and isolated areas of a modern, 
enriched educational opportunity and the effect- 
ive supervision of classroom instruction on a 
continuously high level of efficiency are defi- 
nitely realizable possibilities through education 
by radio. 

Education not only for citizenship, but in 
citizenship here and now, has been strongly 
stressed in the courses of studies used in the 
public schools of the State. I trust, however, 
that the general Committee on Instructional 
Program will see to it that added emphasis is 
given to the activity side of courses in citizen- 
ship, so that pupils may have abundant prac- 
tice in the arts of citizenship and have every 
possible opportunity to prepare for effective 
citizenship later by being competent junior 
citizens now of their home and school com- 
munities. An exceedingly promising experi- 
ment in this field is now being conducted in 
the county schools of Allegheny and the city 
schools of Pittsburgh by the Committee on 
Education in Citizenship headed by Judge 
Tensard DeWolf and A. Leo Weil. This experi- 
ment stresses the activity side of education in 
citizenship and gives promise of greatly 
strengthening our causes in this all important 
field. 

The development of ethical character and of 
traits essential to competent loyal citizenship 
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should receive our most careful attention, if 
the growing generation is to be equipped to 
meet successfully the difficult social and civic 
problems which we of the present generation 
seem to have so little capacity to solve. 

The needs of the Commonwealth in the fields 
of vocational and adult education; elementary 
and kindergarten education and all the other 
major phases of educational effort will be care- 
fully reviewed to determine, so far as it is 
possible to do so, how much of our present 
program and practice contributes essentially 
to the preservation and improvement of the 
institutions and ideals of the State and Nation 
and to determine what changes are needed to 
make our system of public schools more useful 
and efficient in preparing prospective citizens 
to meet successfully the commercial, civic, 
and cultural problems of their day and genera- 
tion. 





Committee on Instructional Program 
and Procedure 


The last committee to be appointed in the 
State Study of Educational Problems in Penn- 
sylvania is the Committee on Instructional 
Program and Procedure. The personnel of 
this Committee is as follows: 

C. E. Dickey, Superintendent of Alle- 
gheny County Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Chairman 

J. Linwood Eisenberg, President of 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
LeRoy A. King, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, Superin- 
tendent, Cheltenham Township Pub- 
lic Schools 

Francis B. Haas, President of State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

John H. Minnick, Dean, School of 
Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 

Will Grant Chambers, Dean, School 
of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College 

Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secre- 
tary, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 

Charles D. Koch, Deputy Superintend- 
ent, Department of Public Instruction 
Lindley H. Dennis, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Department of Public In- 
struction 

William H. Bristow, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Department of Public In- 
struction 

A. W. Castle, Department of Public 
Instruction, Secretary 

The function of this Committee will be to 
study the needs of the instructional program 
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with particular reference to the curricula, 
courses of study, methods of teaching, and 
classroom procedure; and to coordinate the 
scope and time allocation of the various in- 
structional functions. 

The personnel of this Committee was deter- 
mined with a view to providing an interlock- 
ing system employing the chairmen of all 
study committees and all members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Commission. This 
was done in order to clarify and facilitate the 
discussion and conclusions as to all findings 
and recommendations of study committees, and 
at the same time expedite the work of the 
Study by avoiding duplication of meetings and 
discussion and the unavoidable delay of un- 
necessary inter-committee reference of alters- 
tions and additions to recommendations. 

The functional aspects of the instructional 
program, comprising the various departments 
and levels of the State program of education, 
will receive the careful study due them by 
means of sub-committees of the Committee on 
Instructional Program. Sub-committees will 
be appointed to study such major specific fields 
as the following: 

1. Kindergarten-elementary education in- 
cluding nursery schools 

. Secondary education 

. Rural education 

. Vocational education 

. Commercial education 

. Art education 

. Music education 

. Special education including problems of 
mental hygiene 

. Extension education, including school, li- 
brary and university extension, parent 
education, and education for leisure time 

. Guidance 

. Health and physical education, including 
cooperation with Health Department on 
medical examinations 

2. School libraries 

. Public libraries 

. School attendance and child accounting 

. School buildings and equipment 

. Visual education and sensory aids 

. Education by radio 





Pennsylvania Radio Study 


The National Committee on Education by 
Radio has authorized the initiation of a pro- 
gram of research work in the field of educa- 
tion by radio for Pennsylvania, which will be 
carried out as a part of the present Ten-Year 
Program of Study. Among the problems that 
will be studied will be those involving the tech- 
nical development of the radio art; funda- 
mental considerations of psychology and peda- 
gogy; the construction and administration of 
educational stations; and the relation of radio 
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as an instrument to educational and civic prog- 
ress. This experimentation and_ research 
work will be sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio, the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, the 
United States Office of Education, and repre- 
sentatives of the Payne Fund, whose execu- 
tive committee has recently authorized a five- 
year grant amounting to $200,000 to assist in 
the prosecution of the prospective research 
program. It is hoped that one of the out- 
comes of this project will be the development 
of a Pennsylvania School of the Air. 
The members of the National Committee 

are: 

Arthur G. Crane, President, Univer- 

sity of Wyoming 

R. C. Higgy, Director, Radio Station 

WEAC, Ohio State University 

J. O. Keller, Head, Engineering Ex- 

tension, the Pennsylvania State Col- 

lege 

Charles N. Lischka, National Catholic 

Educational Association, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 

John Henry McCracken, 

ton, D. C. 

James N. Rule, Superintendent of 

Public Instruction of Pennsylvania 

Thurber M. Smith, St. Louis Univer- 

sity, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. Umberger, Kansas State Agricul-- 

tural College 

Joy Elmer Morgan, National Educa- 

tion Association, Washington, D. C. 


Washing- 





Examinations of Certified Public 
Accountants 


The results of the examination held by the 
State Board for the Examination of Public 
Accountants, held in November of each year, 
have just been announced. The number of 
successful candidates distributed by counties 
is as follows: Allegheny County, 13; Blair 
County, 1; Cambria County, 1; Dauphin 
County, 2; Delaware County, 7; Lancaster 
County, 2; Montgomery County, 1; Northamp- 
ton County, 1; Philadelphia County, 14; Wash- 
ington County, 1; York County, 1, and two 
non-residents from New Jersey. The success- 
ful candidates receive a certificate entitling 
them to be registered as Certified Public Ac- 
countants and to use the title of C.P.A. 

The requirements for admission to these ex- 
aminations include satisfactory evidence that 
the applicant has completed an academic, four- 
year high school course of study or its equiva- 
lent; is a citizen of the United States; resides 
or has an office in Pennsylvania; is over the 
age of twenty-one years; has had five years 
of satisfactory experiemme in the practice of 
accountancy or its equivalent; and passes a 
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successful examination in Commercial Law 
and General Accounting. 

The examinations are held once a year in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh in the month of 
November. Under the head of General Ac- 
counting the applicant is expected to have a 
thorough knowledge of various forms of busi- 
ness organizations and their administration, 
including banking, brokerage, government, 
hotel and club insurance, manufacturing, mer- 
cantile, mining, public utilities, taxes, trading, 
and transportation. To pass the examination 
in commercial law requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of various forms of business organiza- 
tions and their administration, including 
banking, brokerage, government, hotel and club 
insurance, manufacturing, mercantile, mining, 
public utilities, taxes, trading, and transpor- 
tation. To pass the examination in commer- 
cial law requires a thorough knowledge of the 
branches of the law related to the work of 
a public accountant. 

The State Board of Examiners of Public Ac- 
countants consists of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction ex officio and five members, 
two of whom shall be appointed from the 
eastern part of the State, two from the west- 
ern part, and one from the central part. Three 
of them must hold C.P.A. degrees from the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and two must 
be practicing attorneys in good standing. All 
members are appointed by the Governor. 





Kindergartens 
There are 521 kindergartens organized in 


the public schools of Pennsylvania. This is 
an increase of exactly 100 during the last six 
years. During the same period the number 
of kindergarten pupils grew from 28,403 to 
35,587. While the law provides for the estab- 
lishment and support of the kindergarten as 
a part of the public school system, conserva- 
tive estimates indicate that approximately 5 
per cent of the children of kindergarten age 
in this State are enrolled in public school kin- 
dergartens. 

A study of the location of these schools 
shows that 72 school districts in a total of 
2,587 have made provision for this type of in- 
struction. The city of Philadelphia leads with 
an enrolment of 15,814 pupils, followed by 
Pittsburgh with an additional 9,438 children 
in such classes. These two cities furnish more 
than two-thirds of the kindergarten registra- 
tion in Pennsylvania. 

In the next group of cities Chester has an 
enrolment of 45 pupils; Erie, 1,441; Harris- 
burg, 739; Johnstown, 717; Lancaster, 88; 
Reading, 588; Scranton, 1,198; and Wilkes- 
Barre, 481, or a total of 5,297. The remain- 
ing 6,000 pupils are found in the smaller 
cities and boroughs scattered throughout the 
State. 
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Functions of the Department of Public’ 


Instruction Administered Through 
the Curriculum Bureau 


In the reorganization of the Department 
of Public Instruction, those activities that are 
primarily concerned with curriculum organi- 
zation and content have been grouped to- 
gether. The Bureau includes the following 
functions: Elementary and Kindergarten Edu- 
cation, Secondary Education, Special Educa- 
tion, Extension Education, Visual Education, 
Art, Music, Health, Guidance, and the Depart- 
mental Library. 

The following outline suggests the nature of 
the work to be carried out through the Bureau: 


I, DEVELOP STANDARDS OF ORGANIZATION FOR 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Ex- 
TENSION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION SCHOOLS, 
CLASSES AND COURSES. 

1. Develop standards of organization for 
elementary and secondary schools, special 
education and extension education courses 
and classes. 

. Establish criteria for judging the effec- 
tiveness of organizations and for evalu- 
ating instructional efficiency. 

3. Formulate standards for libraries, instruc- 
tional materials, supplies and equipment. 

II. PR&sPARE CURRICULUMS AND COURSES OF 
STUDY. 

1. Prepare suggestive curriculums for the 
fields administered by the Bureau. 

2. Construct, with the aid of the teachers 
of the State, courses of study and pro- 
vide for their continuous revision. 

. Develop standards of efficiency for the 
various levels and departments of the 
school system for which the Bureau is 
responsible. 

. Conduct research in the field of curricu- 
lum organization, curriculum materials, 
directed learning, personnel problems, 
and the effective use of materials, meth- 
ods, devices, and techniques. 

. Devise, test and select appropriate meth- 
ods of teaching, so as to organize the 
instructional program on a directed learn- 
ing basis. 

. Formulate plans and procedures for di- 
agnostic and remedial teaching. 

. Discover, formulate and solve instruc- 
tional problems, particularly as they come 
from superintendents, supervising prin- 
cipals, principals, and directors of in- 
struction. 

. Organize a program of guidance and 
pupil personnel and develop appropriate 
techniques in connection with it. 

III. Assist ScHoot DISTRICTS AND OTHER 
AGENCIES TO MAINTAIN STANDARDS 
THROUGH REPORTS, VISITS, CONFERENCES, 
AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 
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. Evaluate the efficiency of educational 
programs through reports, visits, and 
conferences. 

. Approve schools, classes, and courses in 
accordance with established standards, 
as provided by the school code. 

. Install courses of study with the coopera- 
tion of local school authorities. 

. Assist agencies and organizations dealing 
with education in the formulation of 
programs of education. 

. Render service upon the call of local 
school authorities, to assist them in main- 
taining standards. 

. Demonstrate effective methods, conduct 
meetings and discussions relating to pro- 
grams and procedures, 

. Locate outstanding teachers in the field 
of education to whom other teachers may 
be referred; find and report high spots 
in the state system of education; keep 
before school officials and teachers out- 
standing developments in the field of 
education. 

. Be informed concerning new develop- 
ments in the field of education so as to 
be able to collaborate with the various 
divisions and bureaus of the Department 
relative to the improvement of work in 
specific fields. 

. Interpret the phases of education coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau to 
the people of the Commonwealth. 





Negro History Week 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has issued a pamphlet entitled 
“Negro History Week” which may be obtained 
by writing to Washington. 

Negro History Week is a national celebra- 
tion annually observed throughout the United 
States during the second week in February, 
beginning the seventh, the purpose of which 
is to popularize the study of negro life and 
history and to secure support for its promo- 
tion. 





Career Leaflets Prepared by the United 
States Office of Education 


The United States Office of Education is 
well on its way toward filling an important 
need in life career pamphlets prepared by 
Walter J. Greenleaf, a member of its staff. 
Thirty-four of these are projected, with the 
following now available at five cents each, less 
in quantities, from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 

Leafiet No. 5—Law 
(Turn to page 467) 
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' knowledge of psychology up to date. 
' author evaluates the new departures in educa- 


| NEw MINDs: 


' over five hundred schools. 


| of success in less than a generation. 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 
what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many 
other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless 
signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


MoDERN PSYCHOLOGIES AND EDUCATION. Clar- 
ence E. Ragsdale, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 407 pp. Experimental Education 
Series, edited by M. V. O’Shea. Macmillan 

The purpose is two-fold: to lead students in 
teacher-training institutions out of the con- 
fusion resulting from divergent views and 
sharp difference of opinion among psycholo- 
gists; to give teachers a survey of the whole 
of modern psychology and to bring their 

The 


tion and the criticism of established institu- 
tions, and shows what one ought logically to 
think of present education, if one adopts and 
consistently maintains any one of the contem- 


porary attitudes of psychology. He shows the 
directions in which psychological and educa- 
tional thought of the present day is tending, 
and in what respects the different schools of 
psychology are in accord and in what respects 
' they differ in their conception of human 
nature, 


New MEN? The Emergence of 
the Soviet Citizen. Thomas Woody. 528 
pp. Maemillan. $4 

Professor Woody since the Revolution has 
spent twenty months in Russia, having visited 

His observations, 

he says, must still be punctuated by an inter- 

rogation. The task is too great, factors too 
varied, human nature too stubborn, to admit 

He gives 

a comprehensive and fair-minded survey of the 

new education, of the type of books used, of 

the methods of teaching, all under control of 
the Communist Party. The government is 
enthusiastically molding a new state. The 
book discusses collectivism; the Mopr, or inter- 
national organization for aid to all revolu- 
tionists, a branch of which is in every school 
and institution; the new and more important 
place of women; the teaching and encourage- 

ment of atheism. Professor Woody thinks a 

dogmatic judgment of success or failure of 

this Communistic experiment is impossible at 
the present. He clearly states the conditions 
in Russia and leaves the verdict to the future. 


THomMas A. EDISON. Francis Trevelyan 
Miller. Illus. 320 pp. Winston. $1.50 
A dramatic life story of the man who “trans- 
formed the world”—an inspiring record of in- 
dustry, perseverance, and achievement. The 
book treats the background of the times and 
the world events, so that the reader may esti- 
mate how great a factor Edison was in human 
progress. It gives due credit to scientists and 
inventors who preceded Edison, those who 
blazed the trail. Early, Edison resolved to 
invent only those things that people really 
wanted. Thus his creative and imaginative 
genius led to discoveries in scientific research 
that he materialized into inventions for prac- 
tical use. The book is the result of twelve 
years of research by a siaff of authorities that 
awaited the end of Edison’s career, to give the 
narrative to the world. The closing chapters 
describe his home life; his philosophy and re- 
ligion; the Edison Museum, erected by Henry 
Ford; and the Edison Scholarship Awards, 
together with the test questions. 


THESE AGITATORS AND THEIR IDEA. Harry 
M. Chalfont, editor, The Pennsylvania 
Issue, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 
363 pp. Cokesbury Press, Nashville 

The author gives the “high-lights” in the 
lives of the indomitable agitators for a saloon- 
less nation: Benjamin Rush, Lyman Beecher, 

John B. Gough, Wayne B. Wheeler, “Pussy- 

foot” Johnson, Sam P. Jones, and two women 

teachers of particular interest to educators: 

Frances E. Willard and Mary H. Hunt. These 

are the agitators who marshaled the con- 

science of the nation to make the liquor traffic 
illegal. 


OUT oF THE BiuE. D. H. Cook. 42 pp. Na- 
tional Teachers Agency, 327 Perry Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. $0.50 

Verses for holiday and everyday, which are 
meant to encourage the writing of verse as an 
avocation or “hobby” and to develop a vocation 
in the literary field especially among pupils, 
students, and teachers. The verses treat of 
education, friendship, youth, service, imagina- 
tion, patriotism. 
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COMPLETE GEORGE WASHINGTON ANNIVERSARY 
ProcRAMs. For every school grade. Com- 
piled and edited by Alma Laird. 167 pp. 
Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
$1.50 

New poems, readings, and plays shaped into 
eight attractive and well-balanced programs 
for every grade from the first through the 
eighth. Simple, practical staging directions 
and suggestions for easily-made costumes are 
included. New Washington songs are set to 
familiar tunes. This book should be a big 
aid in planning worth-while Washington pro- 
grams. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON THE MAN. Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 94 pp. Houghton-Mifflin. Bristol 
board, $0.28; cloth, $0.44 


A reprint of the final chapter in Lodge’s 
biography of Washington, which is outstand- 
ing not only on account of its historical ac- 
curacy, but for its purity of diction. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. Thora Thorsmark. 
293 pp. Scott, Foresman & Co. 


In this volume the author especially con- 
siders the personal traits of Washington. The 
material comes from biographical studies by 
early writers; from “Memoirs of Washington” 
by George Washington Parke Custis, grandson 
of Martha Washington; from the diary of 
Washington’s secretary, Colonel Tobias Lear; 
and from Washington’s own letters. The last 
chapter gives estimates of Washington by men 
of other lands. 


IN THE DAYS OF YOUNG WASHINGTON. Nancy 
Byrd Turner. 242 pp. Illus. Houghton- 
Mifflin. $0.92 

A pleasing story of Virginia children who 
were friends of the Washingtons. The book 
has been commended for its faithfulness in the 
portrayal of Washington’s Virginia. The 
author is a Virginian by birth and ancestry. 


CAREERS IN THE MAKING. Edited by Iona M. 
R. Logie, English Department, Hunter 
College H. S., N. Y. C. 393 pp. Harpers, 
$1.20 

“Careers in the Making” is offered as a col- 
lection of biographical extracts relating the 
early training, both educational and vocational, 
and the first steps toward progress in the lives 
of twenty Americans of our century. These 

Americans include: Ida M. Tarbell, Lee De- 

Forest, Mary McDowell, Henry Ford, Walter 

Damrosch, Alice Foote MacDougall, Albert 

Payson Terhune, Harvey S. Firestone, Eva 

LeGallienne, Richard E. Byrd, Dorothy Can- 

field Fisher, and Herbert Hoover. An excel- 

lent book by which to interest youth in the 
study and understanding of great personalities. 
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SUPERVISED Stupy. Louis R. Kilzer, principal, 
Secondary Training School, University of 
Wyoming. 332 pp. Professional and 
Technical Press, 420 Lexington Ave.,, 
Ne -Yn G, 

A complete review and critical appraisal of 
supervised study, which includes suggested 
plans for introducing and administering super- 
vised study most effectively. Supplies a 
selected body of references and sources of 
material, and results of experiments, demon- 
strations, and tests by leaders in this work. 


THE SToRY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edmund 
Kemper Broadus, professor, University of 
Alberta, Canada. 624 pp. Illus. Mac- 
millan 

The author of this book believes “that the 
only thing that really matters is to persuade 
the student to go on a voyage of discovery for 
himself with his own aroused curiosity at the 
helm.” He has written his book in the spirit 
of friendly talk to interest the student in the 
content and spirit of great books and in their 
relations to their times and to one another. 

The content of the book is excellent, its type, 

pictures, paper, and general make-up in every 

way, splendid. 





Books Received 
D. Appleton and Co., 35 W. 32d St., N. Y. C.: 
AGE OF INNOCENCE. Edith Wharton 
LIVES IN THE MAKING. Henry Neumann 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
ASIA, THE GREAT CONTINENT. Katheryne 
C. Thomas 
NoRTH AMERICA BY PLANE AND TRAIN. 
Alison E. Aitchison and Marguerite 
Uttley 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., Garden City, 
ING Ys 
DRILLS IN ENGLISH. George B. Woods and 
Clarence Stratton 
TESTS FOR “DRILLS IN ENGLISH.” George 
B. Woods and Clarence Stratton 
A First READER IN SPANISH. Nina L. 
Weisinger and Marjorie C. Johnston. 
$0.80 
Los MEJORES CUENTOS DE Parpo BAZAN. 
Willis Knapp Jones. $1.25 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. 
ase 


NATURE AND TREATMENT OF STAMMERING. 
E. J. Broome and M. A. Richardson 
Harcourt, Brace, and Co., New York: 
PRINCIPLES OF Economics. Arthur L. 
Faubel. $1.60 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave, 
Boston, Mass.: 
THIRD YEAR LATIN. 
$1.96 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Mass.: 


Harry E. Wedeck. 


Park St., Bostoi, 
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STORIES ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON. Fran- 
ces J. Olcott. $0.28 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass.: 
THE HOUSE ON THE HILL. 
$0.75 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
Ns Ges 
Our Book WoRLD WORKBOOKS. 
Primer, First Reader, 
Reader. Florence Piper Tuttle. 
each 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.: 
A CHILD’s THIRD NUMBER Book. Part II. 
Saul Badanes. $0.64 
ROME AND THE ROMANS. 
man. $2.40 
York University Press Book Store, 
Washington Square East, N. Y. C.: 
PROBLEMS IN TEACHER TRAINING. Volume 
VI. Ambrose L. Suhrie 
A. J. Nystrom & Co., 3333 Elston Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl.: 
HoME GEOGRAPHY ACTIVITIES Book. De- 
Forest Stull and Erwin J. Raisz. $0.50 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. 
¥. €.2 
PROJECTS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. John 
B. Opdycke. $1.98 
Row, Peterson & Co., N. Y.C.: 
RAINBOW RBADERS. The Primer. 


Bertha Clark. 


Pre-Primer, 
and Second 
$0.32 


Grant Shower- 


New 


Book I. 
Matilda Srager and William Rabenort. 
$0.64 each 

STORYLAND. Book IV. Claudia M. Parker, 
Margaret Free, and Harriette T. Tread- 


well. $0.84. Books V and VI. L. W. 
Rader, Margaret Free, and Harriette 
T. Treadwell. $0.92 each 

YOUNG PRINCE HUBERT. Sidney Baldwin. 
$0.80 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N. ¥.€.: 
Our PACIFIC POSSESSIONS. 
son 
Silver, Burdett and Co., 39 Division St., New- 
ark, N. J.: 
THE Music Hour. Teacher’s Guide for the 
Fifth Book. Osbourne McConathy, W. 
Otto Miessner, E. B. Birge, and Mabel 
E. Bray. $1.80 
John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 
ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. Mark Twain. 
Introduction by Christopher Morley 
ToTs AND Toys. William D. Lewis and 
Ethel Maltby Gehres 
UseFuL Science. Henry T. Weed and 
Frank A. Rexford. 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
DIRECTED HIGH ScHooL History Stupy. 
Book I. Alice Magenis and Madeline 
F. Gilmour 


597 Fifth Ave., 


J. Earle Thom- 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


ADOLESCENCE: THE DIFFICULT AGE. Leta S. 
Hollingworth; AGRICULTURE IN RELATION 
TO ECONOMIC PROSPERITY. Edwin G. 
Nourse; ANGER: ITS CAUSES AND CoN- 
TROL. Florence L. Goodenough; BANKING 
POLICIES IN RELATION TO RECOVERY. 
Jacob H. Hollander; CHILDREN’S FEARS. 
Harold E. Jones; ECONOMICS AND Psy- 
CHOLOGY BY RADIO. R. M. Hutchins, F. 
Morley, and W. V. Bingham; Forwarp 
PLANNING OF PUBLIC WoRKS TO STA- 
BILIZE EMPLOYMENT. Otto T. Mallery; 
OuR CHANGING PERSONALITIES. Listener’s 
Notebook No. 3; PrRoposep ROADS TO 
ECONOMIC RECOVERY. Reading Guide No. 
2; SociAL BEHAVIOR IN INFANCY AND 
CHILDHOOD. John E. Anderson; The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 

BUSINESS DEPRESSIONS AND BUSINESS PROFITS. 
William F, Gephart 

THE GROWTH OF THE INFANT MIND. 
Gesell 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT. Arnold Gesell, Harold E. 
Jones, Florence L. Goodenough, John E. 
Anderson, and Leta S. Hollingworth 

OLD PREDJUDICES AND NEW SCHOOLS IN Psy- 
CHOLOGY. Robert S. Woodworth. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON — REAL Boy. Walter 
MacPeek. Franklin Press, Washington, 
Bm. €. $015 

IN THE HEARTS OF HIS COUNTRYMEN. Marion 
Holbrook. National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. $0.25 

LIBERAL EDUCATION AND CONTEMPORARY LIFE 
AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY. Daniel L. Marsh. 
Executive Offices, 688 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Map OF HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Dr. Paul 
M. Paine. Frieda F. Gates, 602 Euclid 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. $1 

NEW YORK SCHOOL CENTERS AND THEIR CoM- 
MUNITY PoLicy. Clarence A. Perry and 
Marguerita P. Williams. Russell Sage 
Foundation, N. Y. C. $0.50 

PRACTICAL Stupy Arps. C. Gilbert Wrenn. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

THE SCHOOL AND MENTAL HEALTH. Clara 
Bassett. The Commonwealth Fund, Divi- 
sion of Publications, 41 E. 57th St., 
N. Y. C. $0.40 

THREE COMMUNITY STUDIES. White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. Office of Public Relations, 450 
Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: REPORT OF THE SEC- 
RETARY OF AGRICULTURE; VOCATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING AND UNEMPLOYMENT. Federal Board of 
Vocational Education. 


Arnold 
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The Right Side 
Carrie Chapman Catt 

It is said that every controversy has two 
sides. Naturally, there can be only one right 
side and, after much lengthy talk concerning 
every new proposal, the world comes to agree- 
ment as to which the right side is. At present 
the controversy concerning the question of dis- 
armament is in progress. Shall the world dis- 
arm or not disarm? 

It happens that there are Americans who 
propagate support for a big navy, but since 
the Great War a peace machinery for the self- 
defense of all nations has been carefully 
erected. There is a League of Nations with 
most of the chief nations of the world in its 
membership. Each nation member has obli- 
gated itself not to go to war and to settle 
any interstate disputes arising between any 
other nation and itself by peaceful means. 
There is a World Court to which nations may 
submit many questions for the consideration of 
the wisest and most distinguished judges in the 
world. Dozens of treaties have bound groups 
of nations to submit any interstate controversy 
to arbitration. Lastly, the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact has obligated most of the nations of the 
world to renounce war and to settle all their 
international disputes by peaceful processes. 
With a determination by all the nations not 
to join in wars, what need is there for great 
war preparation? If a chief nation should 
violate one or more of these sacred pledges, it 
will forfeit its honorable status among the na- 
tions and be called by the opprobrious term of 
aggressor. The penalty may be heavy. 

Consider for a moment the results of the 
Great War. 

Cost in Men 
10,873,000 
20,000,000 
9,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 


Dead .... 
Wounded 
War Orphans 
War Widows 
Refugees 
Cost in Dollars 
$187,000,000,000 

Debts weighing each nation down to the 
verge of bankruptcy produce a problem never 
before known. Said John Maynard Keynes, 
“We shall be paying the United States each 
year for sixty years a sum equivalent to two- 
thirds the cost of our navy, nearly equal to the 
total expenditure on education, more than the 
total burden of our pre-war debt, more than 
the total profit of our mercantile marine and 
the whole of our mines together.” 

The United States, being more fortunately 
placed than most nations, ient to European 
nations at different times and in different forms 
to meet expenses of the war $10,338,000,000. 

The war was followed by a universal depres- 
sion in business, an enormous unemployment, 
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the prevalence of diseases spread by means of 
the war, unspeakable crime, unrest, and many 
other forms of human misery. 

Which side are you on? The reduction and 
limitation of war equipment and the establish- 
ment of peace; or the continuation of war with 
all its horrors? Is war civilized? Can the 
world afford it? Could not civilized people 
abolish it? Could not sensible nations spend 
the money they receive from the taxes of the 
people in ways to produce more comfort, hap- 
piness, and progress? 

If you wish to bring the world over to the 
right side of this controversy, help us to carry 
to Geneva the largest and most impressive 
demonstration of the sentiment of this country. 

The National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War has circulated petitions through 
its member organizations to the International 
Disarmament Conference to be held in Geneva 
in 1932. Already the women of England have 
secured over 1,000,000 signatures to their peti- 
tion; and in Holland, where the petition was 
circulated by the United Press, the signatures 
to their petition have reached over 2,500,000. 
We must be up and doing if this great United 
States of America is to keep pace with the 
rest of the world. 

Sixty nations of the world are together 
spending annually over $4,000,000,000 in prepa- 
ration for “the next war,” which should never 
come. Why not save the money for better use 
and avoid the inevitable catastrophes which 
are the price of war. Brave military men have 
been immortalized as the world’s greatest 
heroes. A new type of hero must now come 
forward—the hero who will lead the way to 
demilitarize society. In this day and genera- 
tion it will be done. Join hands with those 
who want a civilized world of peace.—The Bul- 
letin of the Pennsylvania League of Women 
Voters. 





Before our children pass away men will be 
building character as they now build ships and 
planes. Human impulses, which have remained 
becalmed and almost changeless while all the 
world without has been transformed, will be 
consciously reshaped to the subtle and accel- 
erated life that invention makes.—Will Durant. 





Bad company is like a nail driven into a 
post, which after the first or second blow may 
be drawn out with little difficulty; but being 
once driven up to the head, the pincers can 
not take hold to draw it out, but which can 
only be done by destruction of the wood.— 
St. Augustine. 





One resolution I have made, and try always 
to keep, is this: To rise above little things.— 
John Burroughs. 
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ROBERT CLARKSON CLOTHIER of Philadelphia 
is the new president of Rutgers University. A 
graduate of Princeton, “Bob” Clothier became 
employment manager of Curtis Publishing 
Company, then, in 1917, a member of the War 
Department’s committee on classification of 
personnel. After the War he helped organize 
Scott Company, consultants in industrial per- 
sonnel. Next, he acted as assistant headmaster 


'of Haverford school, later as dean of men at 


the University of Pittsburgh. 


GEORGE SIMPSON KoyL, New York architect, 
has been appointed dean of the school of fine 
arts of the University of Pennsylvania by 
Thomas S. Gates, president. Mr. Koy] will also 
serve as professor of architecture. 


CHARLES O. TAYLOR of Norristown has been 
chosen supervising: principal of Plymouth 


Township schools to succeed Mrs. Alice Y. 
- Dannehower. 


Mr. Taylor, who has been sub- 
stituting in the Norristown High School, was 
formerly superintendent of various schools in 
Mrs. Dannehower terminated her duties 


Mary EMMA WOOLLEY, president of Mount 


| Holyoke College, has been appointed by Presi- 


dent Hoover as a member of the United States 
delegation to the General Disarmament Con- 


ference to be held at Geneva. 


JANE ADDAMS, noted settlement worker, and 
NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, president of Co- 


‘lumbia University, will share the Nobel Peace 


Prize of $46,000 for 1931. Miss Addams is 


founder and president of the Women’s Inter- 


national League for Peace. Dr. Butler has 


been president of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace since 1925 and a di- 
Tector since 1910. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, dean of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, has made a survey of 444 recognized in- 
stitutions which shows an increase of six-tenths 
of one per cent during the last year of full-time 
Student enrolment in colleges and universities 
of America. The total number of full-time stu- 
dents enrolled in the schools surveyed was 599,- 
124, an increase of 3,721 over 1930 figures. The 


University of California stood first with 18,342 
full-time students. In this ranking of schools 
the University of Pennsylvania stood tenth 
with 6,951; the University of Pittsburgh, 
twelfth, with 6,614, and Temple University, 
seventeenth, with 5,913. Thirty-one colleges 
and universities in Pennsylvania show a full- 
time enrolment of 43,223, an increase of 955. 
Thirteen of these institutions showed increases, 
seventeen showed decreases, and one, Carnegie 
Tech, showed no change. 


J. Rex HAver, for four years supervisor of 
agriculture at the Sugar Valley Vocational 
school, has been appointed supervisor of agri- 
culture in Clinton County of the State depart- 
ment of public instruction, at a salary of 
$2,640. 


KENNETT SQUARE consolidated school, which 
opened in January, contains 100 rooms and will 
accommodate 1800 students. The school, which 
cost $1,200,000 and was built largely through 
gifts from Pierre S. du Pont of Wilmington, 
Delaware, is furnished with electric clocks, 
radios, automatic buzzers, telephonic communi- 
cation between rooms, and electrically-operated 
kitchen equipment. 


THE EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION in the 
United States last year was $3,200,000,000, ac- 
cording to an estimate made public recently 
by the Federal Office of Education. Pupils en- 
rolled in public elementary schools in 1931 to- 
taled 21,211,325; in public high schools, 4,354,- 
815, and in institutions of higher learning, 1,- 
099,468. Private and parochial schools, both el- 
ementary and secondary, enrolled about 2,700,- 
000. The total number of teachers in the United 
States was estimated at 1,029,000. 

The 1931 elementary-school enrolment was 
less than that of 1930 by about 21,370,000, but 
high school registration jumped more than 300,- 
000 in the year. In 1930 it was about 4,030,000. 


THE PARENT-TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATION of the 
Sunset school, North Versailles Township, Alle- 
gheny County, is giving a noon-day meal every 
school day to approximately 150 pupils. The or- 
ganization originally started with a financial 
backing of $14 and the original $14 is intact. 
The need for this type of work was so urgent 
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that donations have been received in a bountiful 
manner. The noon-day meal is furnished to 
pupils of two of the township buildings. To five 
of the buildings the P.T.A. is furnishing 65 gal- 
lons of milk daily. Pupils pay a small sum if 
they can. Those who cannot pay receive the 
milk free and the bill is paid by the organiza- 
tion’s treasurer. On Thanksgiving Day a meal 
was furnished at noon so that the children could 
also enjoy being thankful. Clothing is being 
gathered and distributed as the need arises for 
various articles. 


ONE HUNDRED AND ONE EMPLOYEES of the 
Hazle Township school district of Hazleton 
have been covered with life insurance through 
a group policy recently issued. The total 
amount of the policy involved is $168,000, and 
it was arranged through the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, each worker 
receiving insurance in amounts ranging from 
$1,000 to $3,000, according to rank. The pre- 
miums will be shared by the employees and 
the Hazle Township school district, the policy 
being of the contributory type. 


A FEATURE of the annual educational con- 
ference of Juniata College will be the Founders 
Day address given on April 15 by State Super- 
intendent James N. Rule. On the same day 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
will plant a tree on the college campus in 
honor of George Washington. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY will receive the resi- 
due of the estate of James S. Swartz, who 
until his death December 15, 1931, at the age 
of 91, was chairman of the university’s board 
of trustees. 


THE STUDENTS of the South Side High 
School, Bethlehem, L. F. Hess, principal, pre- 
sented one of their popular recitals on Novem- 
ber 17 under the direction of I. H. Bartho- 
lomew, director, and Mrs. Elsie M. McDowell, 
assistant. 


MIDDLE SMITHFIELD TOWNSHIP, Monroe 
County, school board decided to ask the voters 
to approve a bond issue to erect a new consoli- 
dated school for the entire district for 1932. 


THE THADDEUS STEVENS JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHooL faculty of Williamsport has a 100 per 
cent record in the following: 100 per cent en- 
rolment in the Williamsport Teachers Associa- 
tion; 100 per cent in the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association; 100 per cent in the Na- 
tional Education Association; 100 per cent in 
the Parent Teacher Association; 100 per cent 
in the Red Cross; 100 per cent in supporting 
the Community Chest; 100 per cent in support- 
ing the emergency relief, 
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Four MEMBERS of the faculty of Drexel In. 
stitute, Philadelphia, will comprise an execu. 
tive committee for direction of its affairs until 
a successor to Kenneth Gordon Matheson, who 
died last month, is selected. The board of trus. 
tees, who made this announcement, states that 
it is seeking a noted educator to head Drexel, 


THE SCHUYLKILL HAVEN Parent-Teacher 
Association, membership 1,300, will serve milk 
to all undernourished and underweight children 
in grades 1-6 who are unable to pay for it. The 
association recently purchased a Spencer De- 
lineascope and Daylight Screen for use in the 
new East Ward building. 


THE P. T. A. oF SUNSET school, North Ver- 
sailles Township, Allegheny County, sponsored 
a play, “The Absent-Minded Bridegroom,” in 
the auditorium of the Junior High School in 
East McKeesport on December 10. The pro- 
ceeds of the play are being used to help needy 
school children. All of the activities of the or- 


ganization are for the benefit of needy schol & 
The organization has stockings toh ™‘ 
distributed to the boys and girls who need them. will k 


children. 


THE FACULTY of Abington High School have& 
already begun rehearsals for their annual play, — 
“A Doll’s House,” which is to be presented inf 
February. This is the faculty’s sixth annuaf 


production. Each year the profits from the 


each for deserving members of the graduating 
class. 


THE ASSOCIATION of high school principals 0 


Lincoln Hotel in Wilkinsburg on Wednesday, 
October 14. Thirteen of the fifteen principal 
were present. Walter B. Jones, director of the 


educational records bureau for the schools of & 


Allegheny County and the colleges of western 
Pennsylvania, was the discussion leader. The 
association, not yet a year old, plans to holi 
four meetings each school year. The high 
school population served by these principals 
is in excess of sixteen thousand. M. W. Wherry 
of Munhall High School is the president. 


BANGOR HIGH SCHOOL arranged a special 
parents’ program for Friday, November 1. 
As a part of this program the various activitie 
of the school were open to the parents and 4 
sampling of activities produced. Each parent 
received a special invitation to attend schol 
during the week as well as to attend this pal 
ticular program. 


FACTORYVILLE HIGH SCHOOL orchestra, unde! 
the direction of Mrs. Betty Decker, receivel 
many favorable comments for its selections bt 
fore the Wyoming County Institute and at tht 
teacher-director banquet. 
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COURSES in drafting and auto mechanics 
were established in Lebanon schools this year 
with an enrolment of sixty boys working one 
week in the shop and one week in the academic 
departments of the school. 


THE WEST CHESTER senior band of about 
fifty members has been equipped with new 
uniforms. The school board is underwriting 
the expenses of these uniforms and the school 
activities treasurer will pay the school district 
from various musical concerts. 


AN ACTIVITIES PERIOD is the newest thing in 
the West Chester Junior-Senior High School 
events. The school has always had activities, 
but now they are more definitely organized than 
formerly and they are functioning well. 


SANDY TOWNSHIP, Clearfield County, carried 
on a testing program recently. The new Stan- 
ford achievement tests were used in grades 
two to eight and the Metropolitan achievement 
tests were used in the first grade. The results 
An intelligence test 
will be given to the pupils of the entire district 
within the next few weeks. 


NORTHAMPTON SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL has 
added printing to its course of study. Alvin 
The new department 
prints the school’ newspaper and numerous 
forms used by the school districts. 


WARREN, P. W. M. Pressel, superintendent, 


HAVERFORD TOWNSHIP school district has es- 
A room and 
office have been equipped thoroughly for psy 
chological analyses and examinations for the 
purpose of prescribing corrective and remedial 
measures for the students of the school district. 


» The work is under the direction of Ralph Dorn- 


feld Owen. The corrective work is done under 
specially-trained opportunity teachers, who are 


' under the supervision of the director of the 
clinic, 





Be sure that if you do your very best in that 


» which is laid upon you daily, you will not be 
| left without sufficient help, when some weightier 


occasion arises.—Jean Nicolas Grou. 





New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must wpward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 
—Lowell. 
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Career Leaflets Prepared by 
U. S. Office of Education 
(Continued from page 460) 

Leaflet No. 


6—Medicine 

7—Dentistry 
8—Journalism 
9—Librarianship 
10—Architecture 

11—Civil Engineering 
12—Electrical Engineering 
13—Mechanical Engineering 
14—Pharmacy 
15—Nursing 

16—Forestry 

17—Music 

18—Veterinary Medicine 

The series is designed for high school and 
college students, explains what the occupa- 
tions are, what preliminary education is re- 
quired, where professional training is offered, 
length of training, school budgets, etc. They 
also include selected references. 

These pamphlets are particularly applicable 
in Pennsylvania’s ninth-grade course in school 
opportunities, one day a week, in which spe- 
cific occupations of first, second, and third 
choice are investigated in some detail by stu- 
dents. 





Some Census Statistics 


The Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association publishes the following fig- 
ures in the January, 1932, issue of its Journal, 
page 34, bearing on population at various 
school levels and number attending school ac- 
cording to the 1930 census. Figures for all 
the States are included in the table. 


Pennsylvania United States 
Total population 9,631,350 122,775,046 
Population (inclusive) 
Ages 7 to 13 
Ages 14 to 17 
Ages 18 to 20 
Ages 7 to 20 
Per cent of total population 
Ages 7 to 13 
Ages 14 to 17 
Ages 18 to 20 5.5 5. 
Ages 7 to 20 27.8 27.2 
Number of persons of 7 to 20 
inclusive attending school 1,979,562 
Per cent of population 7 to 
20 inclusive attending 
school 73.9 74.0 
The table should be read thus:—In 1930 the 
total population of Pennsylvania was 9,631,- 
350; 1,396,427 or 14.5 per cent of the total 
population in this State were ages 7 to 13 
years inclusive; 754,579 or 7.8 per cent were 
ages 14 to 17 inclusive; 528,824 or 5.5 per cent 
were ages 18 to 20 inclusive, making a total 
of 2,679,830 persons, whose ages were 7 to 20 
years inclusive. There were also 1,979,562 of 
the 2,679,830 persons, ages 7 to 20 inclusive 
or 73.9 per cent in school attendance. 
Similar figures, for per cent of population, 
ages 7 to 20 inclusive, attending school, for 


1,396,427 
754,579 
528,824 

2,679,830 


17,209,566 
9,341,221 
6,815,710 

33,366,497 


24,681,419 
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neighboring States show New York with 75.0 
per cent; New Jersey, 73.4 per cent; Delaware, 
73.8 per cent; Maryland, 70.2 per cent; West 
Virginia, 73.0 per cent; and Ohio, 78.4 per cent. 

The figures used are taken from the Fif- 
teenth Census of the United States Bureau of 
Census. 





Nineteen Recreation Principles 


Every child needs to be exposed to the 
growth-giving activities that have brought 
satisfaction through the ages—to tramping, 
swimming, dancing, skating, ball games; to 
singing, playing musical instruments; to dra- 
matic activities; to making things with the 
hands; to caring for pets, to helping plants 
grow, to getting to know nature, to trying 
simple scientific experiments; to trying to 
make things beautiful; to learning the joy of 
team-play, of comradeship in doing things with 
others. 

Every child needs to discover which are the 
special activities which give him personal 
satisfaction and joy. In these activities he 
should be helped to develop the skills essential 
to supreme enjoyment throughout life. 

Every child should choose certain activities, 
certain hobbies that he can keep up as long 
as he lives so that there may be no “dull” 
stretches. 

Every man should have certain forms of 
recreation which require little space and which 
can be fitted into small fragments of time. 

Every man needs to know well a certain 
limited number of games which he himself 
likes for use indoors and outdoors so that there 
will never be an occasion when he cannot think 
of anything to do. 

Every man should be helped to form the 
habit of finding pleasure in reading. 

Most men should know at least a few songs 
with good music so that they may sing when 
they feel like it. 

Every man should be helped to discover 
some form of beauty which he can really make 
his own—whether it be beauty of line, form, 
color, or sound. 

Man thrives best in the sunlight. Every man 
should be helped to form habits of being ac- 
tive, of breathing deeply in the sunlit out- 
door air. 

Since living and not business is the end of 
life our cities should be planned from the 
point of view of living as well as of business 
and industry. Sunlight, air, open spaces, parks, 
playgrounds, in abundant measure are essen- 
tials to any living that is to give permanent joy 
and satisfaction. 

It is of the greatest importance that every 
person be exposed to rhythm because without 
rhythm man is incomplete and tires himself 
and bores others. 
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About one year in every ten of a man’s life 
is spent in eating. It is of fundamental in- 
portance that this one-tenth of a man’s life 
shall be so lit up by play of mind upon mind 
that eating shall not be a hurried chore but 
an opportunity for comradeship and for growth 
for the whole man. 

Rest, repose, reflection, contemplation are in 
themselves a form of recreation and ought 
never to be crowded out by more active play. 

Those recreational activities are most im- 
portant which most completely command the 
individual so that he loses himself in them and 
gives all that he has and is to them. 

Ultimate satisfaction in recreation comes 
only through one’s own achievement of some 
kind. 

The form of one’s recreation as an adult 
often, though not always, should be such as 
to use in part powers unused in the rest of 
one’s life. 

A man is successful in his recreational life 
in so far as the forms of activity he chooses 
create a play spirit, a humor, which to some 
extent pervades all his working hours, helping 
him to find enjoyment constantly in the livtle 
events of life. 

A happy play of childhood is essential to 
normal growth. Normal men and women are 
most likely to grow from the children who have 
played well and happily. Normal men more 
easily continue normal as they keep up child- 
hood habit of play. 

That children and men and women may be 
more likely to live this kind of life, experience 
shows that there is usually need for community 
action: 

Every community needs a person, and an 
unpaid committee or board charged with think- 
ing, planning, and working to provide oppor- 
tunity for the best possible use of the leisure 
hours of men, women, and children. 

Community recreation program should con- 
tinue throughout the year. 

Support of community recreation programs 
should be through tax funds under some de- 
partment of the local government. 

Every community needs playgrounds, parks, 
and recreation centers just as every city and 
town needs streets and sewers. 

Every community should provide opportun- 
ity for its children when they leave schoo! to 
continue the musical and dramatic and other 
specialized recreational activities which they 
have enjoyed during school days. 

Community recreation programs should allow 
for a broad range of tastes and interests and 
varying degrees of mental and physical energy. 

Every community needs persons trained to 
lead in recreation just as much as it needs per- 
sons trained in education. 

Satisfying recreation, whether for the in- 
dividual or for the community, involves real 
planning. — National Recreation Association. 
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A Course for American Women at 
Oxford University, Summer, 1932 
ESTHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER 


International Relations Secretary 
American Association of University Women 


Washington, D. C. 


In the midst of depressions and rumors of 
war, education goes on. Oxford University 
has seen systems and personalities come and 
go, and through the centuries has continued 
its quiet work of education. As recently as 
1926, in the face of disorganization attendant 
upon the general strike in the spring, a vaca- 
tion course for American women was inaugu- 
rated. Some three hundred gathered that 
year to live in the Oxford Women’s Colleges 
and to drink in the spirit of English learning 
under the guidance of many of England’s 
greatest living scholars. The course was re- 
peated in 1928, and now is offered again for 
1932. 

The subject around which three weeks of 
lectures will be organized in 1932 is Eigh- 
teenth-Century England. The era will be ap- 
proached from the angles of literature, his- 
tory, philosophy, religion, education, music, 
and art. The lecturers are drawn from va- 
rious universities of England, and the Ameri- 
can student would ordinarily have to expend 
much time and effort to hear all of them.. To 
take literature as an illustration, the lecturers 
announced on that subject are: Ernest de Se- 
lincourt of Oxford, F. P. Wilson of Leeds, Las- 
celles Abercrombie of London, D. Nichol Smith 
of Oxford, Caroline F. Spurgeon of London, 
and H. F. B. Brett-Smith of Oxford. In ad- 
dition, there will be writers whose books are 
well known in the scholarly literature of the 
period: J. L. Hammond, economic historian; 
Hilaire Belloc, biographer and religious his- 
torian, and Sir Richard Lodge, president of 
the Royal Historical Association. 

The academic program will include two lec- 
tures each morning and frequent evening lec- 
tures in addition to the discussion classes 
which will be held in the early evening. Ex- 
cursions are planned to places of historic in- 
terest in the neighborhood, and invitations will 
be extended to members of the course to meet 
presidents of Oxford in their homes. 

The dates of the course are July 8 to 28. 
The Triennial Conference of the International 
Federation of University Women at Edinburgh 
will follow the course immediately, and it is 
hoped that many members of the American 
Association of University Women will plan to 
attend both the course and the Conference. 
For those who wish to spend a little longer in 


| the university atmosphere of England, there 


will be an opportunity to go to Cambridge 
Where a university extension summer meeting 
will be in progress from July 28 to August 17. 
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Women graduates of accredited American uni- 
versities are eligible to the Oxford course, as 
well as teachers in secondary schools, whether 
or not they have obtained university degrees. 
Application should be made to Marion Day, 
39 W. 54th St., New York City. 





The School Bank and the Depression 


That school banking is going through a test 
period today due to the present economic and 
financial crisis which affects the entire world, 
and that this period of crisis in the function- 
ing of the school banking program is a chal- 
lenge to the prowess of teachers in assisting 
children to become adjusted to their economic 
environment, is the thesis of an article “The 
‘Dangerous Age’ of School Banking” which 
appears in the January-February issue of The 
Thrift Almanack, Thrift, Inc., Chicago. 

Deploring the laissez-faire attitude of some 
school people who consider that it takes “nerve” 
to teach thrift and to encourage children to 
bring their money to the school savings banks 
under present conditions, the article points to 
the present as a logical time to teach children 
the value and use of money. 

Never has there been a better opportunity 
for teaching thrift in the schools, it states, and 
cites statistics of school banking during 1930- 
31, compiled by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, as proof. 

According to these figures, in that year of 
crisis and distress, 4,482,634 school children 
made deposits of $26,783,610 in school banks. 
On June 30, 1931, there was $50,744,840.71 
standing on deposit to the credit of school 
children. In that same year about $24,000,000 
was withdrawn from children’s school banking 
accounts to pay for rent, taxes, fuel, hospital 
bills, to buy clothes and for education. In 
thousands of homes the school bank funds repre- 
sented the only cash reserves the families pos- 
sessed. 

That school children are not too underde- 
veloped mentally to be able to grasp the lesson 
of the depression, brought home to them as it 
is by curtailed allowances and family financial 
discussions, is an argument in favor of con- 
tinuing the work of thrift teaching. It is also 
pointed out that children can be made to realize 
at present when all the world is talking cause 
and cure of the depression that their own sav- 
ings piled up to such a formidable sum as 
$50,000,000 is helping keep men at work and 
factories in operation. 

In conclusion the article emphasizes that the 
lesson of the depression and the lesson of 
school banking are identical. Both teach the 
necessity of money management which always 
includes the laying aside of reserves. Unless 
the reserves are provided for and the savings 
effected, the thrift teaching moves into the 
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Miles C. Holden, President 


SAVE BOOKS 


FROM DAILY WEAR AND HANDLING 


BY USING 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which provide Outside and Inside Protection 
that Doubles the Lives of the books 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








Candidates submitted only on request. 


wes, THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


+ Member National Assoctation of Teachers Agencies 


CO-MANAGERS: MYRTON A. BRYANT W.L. SYMONS THOMAS B. R. BRYANT 


Services free to school officials. 


711 WITHERSPOON BLDG., JUNIPER & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA PENNYPACKER 1223 














Severin WV ashington Programs 
NMI A Complete and well-balanced 


53 logues. New Washington songs set 
to familiar tunes. Suggestions for 
simple staging and costuming. $1.50. 

NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 














Agents Wanted. To sell health 
teaching and other educational specialties 
produced by reliable concern. Address Box 
D-G care of: 

PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Penna. 














realm of theory and its effect is lost. 

Thus anything but an aggressive promotion 
of thrift work in the schools at present is 
unsound educationally and an opportunity 
slighted. 





Life is not so short but that there is always 
time for courtesy.—Emerson. 


The building of the institutions of peace is 
the most distinctive enterprise of our time.— 
Chief Justice Hughes. 


We all of us tend to rise or fall together. If 
any set of us go down the whole nation sags 
a little; if any of us raise ourselves a little, 
then by just so much, the nation as a whole is 
raised.—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Every noble life leaves the fibre of it inter- 
woven forever in the work of the world.— 
Ruskin. 


Contentment consists not in great wealth, 
but in few wants.—Epictetus. 


Enough to know, that through the winter’s 
frost and summer’s heat, no seed of truth is 
lost.—W hittier. 





SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 


Six Weeks— 
June 25th to August 6th 


For full information 
address 


FRANKLIN G. WILLIAMS, Ph. D. 
Director of the 


Summer School 
or 


EMILY E. SWETTMAN, Registrar 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 
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| Tours and specialist in ec 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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SATISFIED 
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23,00 


ore motor travel. New Tour- 
ist Cabin. Organized Enter- 
tainment. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, Mass. 








THOMAS TOURS 


Private and Tae Denes Nature—Smalt ——— 
All Greatly by Com- 


EUROPE £ fortable eats _ Fincot Ships — First Class 


Hotels—3 to 12 Countries—$279 to $825. 

AMERICA California, Canadian Rockies, Yellowstone 
Park, Grand Can yon, Panama _ Canal, 

Motor tours into the Heart of Nature—$297 to $481. Northeast 

& Canada—$i60. Bermuda. Write 


ROY Z. THOMAS, A.M., Ph.D., Rock Hill, S. C. 

















& 5S COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 
See Scotland, England, Holland, 
Belgium, France. Steamship fare, rail and motor 
travel in Europe, hotels, meals and sightseeing all 
included. 70 day tour, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by 
motor, $860. THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC., 180 
N. Michigan, Chicago; : $21 Fifth Ave., New York 








Consult the originator | of Stadent 





Travel for the intellectual elite, Benefit 
from the experience of 15,000 satisfied guests. 
KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


Write for Booklet 
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EUROPE. 11.:, 


-including steamship fare 


Escorted tours with interesting itineraries ex- 
pertly and economically planned. Join a congenial 
group this summer and enjoy carefree travel! 


There are 31 “AMEXTOURS” from which you 
can choose. They range from a 25-day tour at $278, 
to an 84-day tour at $941. Between these extremes 
is an average trip taking 42 days and costing $482. 
Arrangements are flexible; you can stay longer if 
you wish. The sightseeing is comprehensive and 
the accommodations everywhere are comfortable 
and pleasant. 


Send AMERICAN EXPRESS 


for Travel Service 


Literature 1708 Chestnut Street 512 Grant Street 
Q Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











ROP 
EU $3 7 Ose ee 


> FIVE COUNTRIES 


New booklet illustrates 80 amazing one val- 
> ues for 1932, including three brand new features > 
. Russian, All-motor, and Oxford Study Tours. 
> Cunard supremacy. Over 15,000 satisfied guests. a 
* STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 4 


665 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. Write for Booklet T 





Loving words will cost but little 
Journeying up the hill of life, 
But they make the weak and weary 
Stronger, braver for the strife. 

Do you count them only trifles? 
What to earth are sun and rain? 

Never was a kind word wasted, 
Never was one said in vain. 


Never content yourself by doing your second- 
best, however unimportant the occasion.—Gen. 


Phil Sheridan. 


To a large section of the American people 
alaw is a public New Year’s resolution to be 


' enacted in a glow of moral enthusiasm, ob- 


served for a short period and then forgotten. 
—Preston William Slosson. 


These are the gifts I ask of thee, spirit serene 
—Strength for the daily task; Courage to face 
the road; Good Cheer to help me bear the 
traveler’s load, and for the hours of rest that 
come between, and Inward Joy in all things 
heard and seen.—Henry Van Dyke. 


Necrology 


RANDALL J. CONDON, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, presi- 
dent of the American School Citizenship League, 
and affiliated with the Council of the American 
Civic Federation, died December 24 from pneu- 
monia at Greenville, Tennessee, where he and 
Mrs. Condon had gone to spend the Christmas 
holidays. 


WILLIAM OTTO MILLER, comptroller of the 
University of Pennsylvania, died December 17 
at the University Hospital, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. BLANCHE May ConrFer, 50, for thirty- 
two years a teacher in the schools of Forest 
County, died November 28, 1931, in the Oil 
City Hospital, following an operation per- 
formed two weeks previously. 


BEA GINLEY, a teacher in the James Monroe 
(No. 5) school, at Dunmore, for 38 years, died 
at her home, 202 Erie Street, on December 8, 
1931. 
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ANNA BEACH PRATT, one of the two woman 
members of the board of education of Phila- 
delphia and director of the White-Williams 
Foundation, died January 3 in Pennsylvania 
Hospital after a long illness. 


MarIAN F. Davis, 60, school teacher and prin- 
cipal of the Washington school in Altoona for 
twenty years, died of a heart attack in her class- 
room January 4. She greeted pupils returning 
from the holiday vacation, and shortly after- 
ward collapsed in her chair. 


WILLIAM KERSHAW, emeritus headmaster of 
Germantown Academy, died January 6. Dr. 
Kershaw directed the academy for thirty-eight 
years before accepting his emeritus status six- 
teen years ago. 


ANDREW M. HERSHEY of Spring Grove, York 
County, a teacher in Mount Union High School, 
died following an operation for appendicitis on 
January 4. 


Davin B. BEHNEY, 56, Lickdale, teacher in 
Union Township, Lebanon County, schools, 
died December 19, 1931. Mr. Behney began 
teaching in 1891 at the age of sixteen and con- 
tinued in service in the schools of East Hanover 
and Union Townships until the time of his 
death. 


THOMAS W. BEVAN, for many years repre- 
sentative of Scribner’s Sons, died suddenly 
from a heart attack early in December, 1931, 
at his home in Merchantville, N. J. He was 
about ready to leave for Florida for the winter. 


Maze A. O’RouRKE, Wilkinsburg, a retired 
teacher, died December 27, 1931. 


ALBERT B. GREEN, for many years a teacher 
in the Philadelphia schools, died recently fol- 
lowing an operation in the Jefferson Hospital, 
Roanoke, Va. 


HARRIET TRUE, teacher of French in the West 
Philadelphia High School, died on November 4. 





Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 

February 2—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 

February 3, 4—State School Directors Associa- 
tion. Headquarters: Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg 

February 7-13—Boy Scout Week. Twenty-sec- 
ond Anniversary of Boy Scout Move- 
ment in America 

February 7-13—Negro History Week 

February 18-20—International Council for the 
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Education of Exceptional Children, 
Washington, D. C. 

February 18-20—Twelfth Annual Conference 
of Progressive Education Association, 
Baltimore, Md. Headquarters: Emer- 
son Hotel 

February 20-25—Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters: Washington 
Hotel. Pennsylvania Dinner, 6:00 p. m. 
Monday evening, February 22, Wash- 
ington Hotel, Hall of Nations, $2.50 per 
plate 

March 4, 5—Northeastern Convention District, 
Hazleton 

March 9-12—Schoolmen’s Week and Southeast- 
ern Convention District of the P.S.E.A,, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia : 

March 18, 19—Eighth Annual Junior-High- 
School Conference, New York Univer- 
sity. Theme: Improving Junior-High- 
School Instruction 

March 21, 22—Teachers Colleges Conference, 
Harrisburg 

April 2—Lehigh Valley Arts 
Bethlehem 

April 3-8—Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, Cleveland, Ohio 

April 8, 9—Southern Convention District, 

Chambersburg 

14-16—Western Convention District, 

Pittsburgh 

April 15, 16—Educational Conference, Juniata 
College, Huntingdon 

April 19-22—Eastern Arts Association, New 
York City 

April 20-23—-Annual National Meeting, Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, 
Philadelphia 

April 28—Mountain Arts Association, State 
College 

April 29, 30—State Contests, Pennsyivania 
Forensic and Music Leagues, Pittsburgh 

April 30—Northwestern Arts Association, Oil 
City 

May 24-27—National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 25-July 1—National Education Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. Pennsylvania 
Headquarters: Madison Hotel. Pennsyl- 
vania Luncheon, 12:00 m., Monday, June 
27, Madison Hotel, $1.25. 

July 25-31—Regional Conference, W. F. E. A, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

July 29-August 12—Sixth World Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, Nicé, 
France 

October 6, 7—Central Convention District, 
Lock Haven ; 

October 14, 15—Northwestern Convention Dis 
trict, Grove City 
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ATTENTION TEACHERS 


Bank part of your resources with the Pennsylvania Casualty 
Company and be assured of an income when you need it. 


Our Income Protection Policies will obviate worry and 
prevent financial loss by the investment of a small portion 
of your monthly earnings. 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 52 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 4 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 

$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT , SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 


Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye 
, Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye 
Sight of Both Eyes 
Either Hand 
Either Foot 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


We would like the privilege of presenting our Policy and want you 
to be the judge of its merits. 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 
LANCASTER, PA. 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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SUMMER SESSION 


March, 1932 








Old Main 


July 5 to August 12 


Liberal Arts 
Education 
Engineering 


Demonstration School for Student Teaching 


Enrolment limited—Enroll early 


For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 


Lewisburg, Pa. 























GUIDANCE COURSES 
Educational—V ocational 


CITIZENSHIP 


Study these courses at home 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
CHARACTER EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 
EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
TEACHING OF OCCUPATIONS 
FOUNDATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
PSYCHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
MENTAL HYGIENE 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


For information about these and one hundred 
other courses write to: 
The Correspondence Study Division 
School of Education 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 














SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 


Six Weeks— 
June 25th to August 6th 


For full information 
address 
FRANKLIN G. WILLIAMS, Ph. D. 


Director of the 
Summer School 


EMILY E. SWETTMAN, Registrar 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Spring 
Session 
May 16 


to 


June 25 


MODERN 
METHODS 





Summer 
Session 


DELIGHTFUL 
LOCATION 


Fall Semester Opens September 12 


PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Write For Bulletin 


























SUMMER STUDY IN CLEVELAND 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks: June 20 to July 29, 1932 
For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features 


Observation and demonstration in a public 
elementary school in regular session. 

Clinics for arithmetic and reading. 

School of Nursing offers advanced courses in 
preparation for administration and teach- 
ing in schools of nursing. 

Speech and Theatre Arts courses with the 
Cleveland Play House and University 
Staffs. 

Courses, observation and practice teaching in 
Nursery School Education. 

Extra curricular advantages of a large Uni- 
versity. Recreation in a delightful city. 


Graduate School gives special attention to the 
needs of graduate students, administrators, 
supervisors and teachers. 

Offering for kindergarten-primary teachers. 

Art courses in cooperation with the Cleve- 
land School of Art. Travel in Europe. 

Music School with demonstration classes, 
high school orchestra and choir, University 
chorus. 

School of Library Science offers three curri- 
cula. 

French House and Foreign Language Demon- 
stration School where only French is 
spoken. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE DIRECTOR, Summer Session 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland—The Vacation City: Cool, Clean and Comfortable” 
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LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 


On the campus in 
Annville. Courses in 
all departments. 
Ideal residence ac- 


commodations. Resi- 


dence credit. 


ANNVILLE, PENNA. 
SUMMER 1932 SESSION 


JUNE 20—JULY 29 


ALL INSTRUCTION BY STAFF MEMBERS 
OF COLLEGE FACULTY 


“Entire month of August for vacation” 


For Bulletin and information, address: 


Extension courses in 
Harrisburg Edison 
Jr. High School 
Building: English — 
Education — History 
—Social Science. 


CHRISTIAN R. GINGRICH, Secretary, ANNVILLE, PA. 














TN, THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


Candidates submitted only on request. Services free to school officials. 
711 WITHERSPOON BLDG., JUNIPER & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA PENNYPACKER 1223 




















Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 


SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 52nd Year 
205 N. Seventh St. P. 0. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





Consult the originator of Student 
Tours and specialist in economical European 
Travel for the intellectual elite. Benefit 
from the experience of 15,000 satisfied guests. 
KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Write for Booklet A 


iIROPEzM9S 


11 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 


From Montreal, Canada, to Scotland, England, 
Holland, Belgium, G , Austria, Swit 

Italy, Riviera and France. Nine countries, $395. 
Five countries, $285. Ask for Free Folder “H.” 


entor /[ours 


310 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


























23 ,00 SATISFIED 
CLIENTS 
mwa et Student Tours: 3 250 
s expense tours, 26 
Days, $235 to $690: Smal 





ist Cabin. Organi 

tainment. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoYLsTON ST., BOSTON, Mass. 








Performance is Better Than Promise! 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Complete Sickness and Accident Protection 
FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


Twenty-one Years of Outstanding Service to Teachers Everywhere 


Another E.B.A. Record of Performance: 





Benefits paid during 1931, $260,573.36; since organization, $1,378,823.01 
A card will bring an interesting story without obligation to you. 
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University of Pittsburgh 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Downtown Evening Session June 13-July 22 
Johnstown Session June 6-August 5 
Erie Session June 27-August 5 
June 8-July 19 
June 13-June 24 
School of Engineering Session June 13-August 19 
Regular Six Weeks Session June 28-August 5 
Eight Weeks Science Courses June 28-August 19 
Post-Two Weeks Session August 8-August 19 








Address the Director 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

















~ 
The 


there is an Hotel in Summer Session 


New York that is 
the Headquarters for of 
thousands of EDU- 


CATORS from all JUNIATA COLLEGE 


over the world. 


SPECIAL RATES June 20 to August 19, 1932 


TO EDUCATORS 


Library — Radio Rooms 
Educators Room— A liberal offering of regular college and pro- 
| Coffee Shop. fessional courses for teachers. The length 
, of the term makes possible the securing 








A Hotel in the Midst of the City but away of nine semester hours’ credit, counting 
from the Noise. Near Largest Department towards college standing or professional 
Stores. Convenient to Theatres. advancement. Excellent library and _ lab- 
oratories, attractive dormitory life, many 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH recreational features in the midst of the 








For One For Two For Three mountains. 


From From From 


$2.50 | $4.00 | $4.50 Write for bulletin 
PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL Director of Summer Session 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
28th St. and Fifth Ave., New York é 
ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manage Huntingdon, Pa. 
y ls » Manager 
- S/S 
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than Beauty 
(Creatments 


1501-2E 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


Better 


Add new color to cheek... sparkle 
to eye... years to life. Outdoor ad- 
venture...new personalities...new 
experiences build beauty, charm. 


Go as you please. Or join a money-saving all- 
expense tour with experienced escorts, friendly 
fellow travelers. Just like a big house party. 


Mountain saddle trails, friendly wild animals, 
Pacific Ocean beaches... ski, coast, climb, fish, 
motor, dance at romantic chalets. 


Yellowstone Park (thru new Gallatin Gateway); 
dude ranches; Spokane’s lakelands; Seattle, 
Tacoma; Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker; wild Olympic 
Peninsula; Portland; Columbia River Gorge; 
Puget Sound cruises to old-English Victoria, 
Vancouver, on to Alaska. 


Low round trip fares. Return via California, 
Colorado, if you wish. 


Take the new OLYMPIAN 


Electrified, Scenically Supreme 


Roller-bearing Transcontinental Queen. Marvel- 
ous, sootless, cinderless riding ease. Over the 
Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, Cascades by day. 
Open observation cars. World famous meals by 
George Rector. Let us help you plan—urite 
aL. McLaughlin, General Aguas 
poy pon ae Pittsburgh, 


—j > y, General Agent 
1404-8 Fidettey hiladelphia Trust Bidg. 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


he MILWAUKEE 


Electrified Over the Rockies to the Sea ROAD 
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Glorious outdoors...thecomfort ofspacious, 
uncramped living...swimming...dancing 
deck sports... ee in rape ports. 





O hum drum when you go to California this 

way! It’s great to play all the way when travel- 
ing from Coast to Coast. 
A wonderful outing full to the brim with fun 
and good fellowship—deck sports, swimming in 
open air pools, dancing, gay parties, or a good 
book in a quiet, sunny corner. 
Panama Pacific liners make the run in the record 
time of 13 days. New, and lavishly appointed, they 
offer you accommodations comparable to those 
of the best transatlantic liners. And the food? 
You'll enthuse about it! Panama Pacific food and 
service are unsurpassed anywhere on the seas. 
Regular sailings from New York to Havana, 
Panama Canal, San Diego, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Accommodations for First Class and 
Tourist passengers. A wide range in rates. 








Circle Tours To California 


One way by water, via Panama Pacific Line, one way 

by rail with choice of route. Round trips from home 

town back to home town. Low summer fares. Ideal 
vacation trip. 


FASTEST, LARGEST, FINEST LINERS 


in New York-California service 


Panama Pacific Line 


*ALL NEW STEAMERS:- 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Canada. Philadelphia 
Office, 1620 Walnut St. Authorized S. S. and R. 
agents everywhere. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
E f A DAY 
| [amex 
TOURS” 


If you prefer an es- 
corted trip, hereare 
31 tours, interest- 
ingly and carefully 


Vol. 80, No. 7 


$ A DAY 
“TRAV- 
AMEX" 

Travel indepen- 

dently, all plans are 


made in advance. 
Go abroad on date 


andship you prefer. planned, and priced 
Your “TRAVA- to fit modest in- 
MEX" tour begins comes. As follows: 
in Europe. 25-day tour $278. 


Choose from 10 qptew vent Gio. 


fascinating itiner- 
aries. From 15 days 
for $133 to 35 days 
at $300.00. (Not 
including ocean 


(Including steam- 
ship fare.) Sight- 
seeing is compre- 
hensive; accommo- 
dations pleasant; 
and arrangements 
voyage.) Send for flexible. Send for 
Booklet 29. Booklet Q. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 
1708 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


512 Grant Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROPE'308 


= 5 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 
See Scotland, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and @y es 
motor travel in Europe, hotels, meals, 7 
=} sightseeing included. Ask for book of 200tours. 
70 days, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by motor, $860. 
TH E TRAVEL GUILD, INC 
521, Fifth Ave., NEW YORK I8ON. N. Michigan, CHICAGO: 


> 
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be a mile 
TO EVROPE 


... including meals and 
berth—on famous liners 

















THE CRUISE TO 
Au EUROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN AND NORWAY 


A genuine travel bargain . . . low rate covers all 
expenses on ship and shore... hotels, drives, guides, etc. 


12 COUNTRIES ...54 DAYS 
Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, Monaco, Holland, 
Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, France. 


S. S. LANCASTRIA . .. From N.Y. July 2d 
$590 up 


Your Local Agent or 


fRONK TOURIST Co 


542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


CUNGRG LINE 





25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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UROPE —the great adventure, and now so 

easily attainable at the low Tourist Class rates. 
Such jolly good times all the way over and back 
—and in Europe, this year you can do so much for 
so little money. Your American dollar goes farther 
than it has in years. Surely the year of years to 
see Europe economically! 


1O@Ou 


NO CLASS DISTINCTION on the Tourist Class 
liners de luxe, Pennland and Westernland. Their 
entire former Cabin accommodations (top class) 
are devoted exclusively to Tourist. The only 
steamers of their kind in the world. 
Also delightful Tourist Classonsuch famousliners 
as Majestic, world’s largest ship; Olympic, Homeric, 
new Georgic and Britannic, Belgenland, Lapland 
and many others. 
Several sailings each week to the principal ports 
of Europe and the British Isles. 
Send for fascinating literature describing our 
Tourist Class in detail. 

30 Principal Offices in U. S. and Canada. 


Philadelphia Office, 1620 Walnut St. 
Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


UTMOSS OCLAm SERVICE 
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Summer 


of courses for the Summer 
Session of 1932 at Temple 


Sessions 
1932 


needs of teachers in service 


are candidates for degrees. 


Courses are 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


* organizing the program 


University, special consider- 


ation has been given to the 


who require credits for pur- 


poses of certification, or who 


conducted on 
both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels 
adapted to a very large 
variety of needs. For extent 
of their scope, send now for 
Also ask 


for booklet describing recrea- 


complete bulletin. 


tional features. 


ss | EMPLE UNIVERSITY, rus / 


all 


Address Office of Registrar, Broad & Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 





March, 1932 

















New Books 


1932 COPYRIGHT 
Arithmetic 
The Champion Arithmetics 
J. Freeman Guy, First Associate Supt. 
of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Helen C. Mirick, N. Y. City Training 
College for Teachers 
J. C. Brown, Supt. of Schools, 
Pelham, N. Y. 
A. C. Eldredge, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Elementary History 
Our Nation Begins 
Barker, Dodd and Webb 
Our Nation Grows U 
Barker, Dodd and Webb 
Old Europe and Our Nation 
Barker, Duncalf and Bacon 
Algebra 
Algebra and Its Uses 
Wright, Poole and Mirick 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. 
140 West 22nd Street, New York City 
T. J. Williams and J. A. Price, Jr., 


State representatives. 


























INTEREST 


is a distinguishing feature of 


NEWSON 
READERS 


The material itself is of vital in- 
terest to the pupil. 


Unit grouping centres and sus- 
tains interest. 


Motivation paragraphs stimu- 
late interest in coming selec- 
tions. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





| 
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FLORIDA 


has just adopted for basal use for 8 years the 


Atwood- I homas 
Geographies 


Home Life in Far-Away Lands . The Americas . Nations Beyond the Seas 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 





SEND FOR NEW CIRCULAR NO. 581 














Do You Know These Unusual Books? 


DO AND LEARN READERS 


HE new, practical, well-tested method in these readers for the first three 
years insures: 





1. The child’s genuine interest in learning to read, because the lessons concern 
classroom and home activities; 


2. The child’s accurate understanding of the words he meets on the printed 
page because they stand for things he sees and does. His progress in learning 
to read is rapid and sure. 


There are five books in the series and Manuals and IV orkbooks ve each of the first 
three years; also Word and Phrase Cards. 


The books are delightfully illustrated in four colors 


FACT AND STORY READERS 


HIS basal series for the eight grades devotes particular attention to training the child to 
read with understanding. The series is rich in interesting, informative material, stories and 
poetry. There is a wealth of four-color illustrations. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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